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“ It has the latest and best engraved Globe Map | and kindle his enthusiasm to any degree of fervor, according to the depth of his interest. 


either in England or the United States.” Sample copies will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of Sixty Conts. 
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They are Absolutely Perfect. % They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
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R. & J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
= for three stamps. 
: Mention this paper. 


HONEY-BEES. 


The New System of Meo-heoping. 
dred Pounds of Honey in Small Glass Boxes from a 
Hive of Bees every year. Swarming controlled. No 
loss of bees in winter. Every one who has a farm or 
garden can now kcep bees with pleasure and protit. 

Send for Circulars of full particulars. Address MRS. 
LIZZIE E. COTTON, Ww. Gorham, Cumberland Co., Me. 


Two Han- 
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New style - ds « os wa Blackboard Eraser. 
without ade of Worsted Yarn, securely 
fastened with 7... wire, and guaranteed to wear 
three years, with constant daily use. Samples mailed 
on RECEIPT of 39 cts. in tage stamps ur pew cat- 
alogue of Globes, Ma harts, Xc., fast ready. 

BOSTON 8 HOOL SUPPLY Co., 
15 Bromfield Strect, Be Boston. 
Jouw A. BoYLe, Manager. 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin &t., Suton, 


ee. . WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL Prd pe tt 


ETTEES, 
> |d/ xwoencanres 
TABLES 6 oe, 
INK-WELLS 
At Very Ay Prices. 
Send for illustrated cir- 
—"_—- ~~ cular and price-list. 
Agent for the | CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 
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1m Colors 


A SILK BANNERS and Gold, 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 























59 Carmine § Street. 


ey Send for circular and price-list | : 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 22 





To Every Subscriber 


TO THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Who sends us the name of ONE NEw SuBSsCRIBER and 
82.50 we will eond, gas —- paid, a copy of Orcutt’s 
Teacher’s Manua arent’s Manual (each 
a dollar book). The literary Worid says of them : 

“ Mr. Orcutt’s books ought to be read by every teacher 
and parent ; we feel sure that there is not one in the 
land who cannot Jearn somewthing from them.” 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING ll 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


Address 
305 tf 
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~ SCHOOLS: 





G ince. with Teachers 
the New 
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our metivd 0 ot doi 


Catalogue on Application. 
WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine M Work made to order. 
Reference : Prof. Sr. JOEN, Normal School, Albany. 





6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


A very large stock of first-class men teenaninntel 


Gurink and Chemical Liptsiten 





Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 198e0w 





illustrated and Senge Gamage for 1881 furnished on ws 00 ky 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


IMPAIRED 


VITALITY 


ED ENTAL EXHAUSTION 
CONSUMPTION AND ALL 


CTU 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITHS. 


Composed of the a Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIB 
FORMS OF 
1S THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF 
REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, CHILDREN 
AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD — A 

For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 60. 


PACKAGES WITH THE BEST RESULTS IN ALI. 

OR WEAKENED DIGESTION. iT 
DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT Gives 
ND ADULTS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 
ALLY REQUIRE. 


F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 





Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
for sale at lowest rates for best oe 


HIS M 


ANS, $30, up. 
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ONTH!!! 


| IMMENSE STOCK of New & Second Hand 
| PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New PIANOS, $150, 
ANTEDSIX YEARS, Instrue 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. Also, 
to Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 
HOKRAC E WATERS & CO. 
awed Denalors, 826 Broadway, N 





BE. B. BENJAMIN, sew vor, 





ees solicited. 


New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics and Chemistry. 


CURT W. MEYER, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Inclose stamps. 





Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 





Iltustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


Manufacturers 
ew Yerk. 





E. Ss. RITCHIE @ ‘SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ree and gay Apparatus. 


Illustrated » reer sent ae 4 on application. 
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Sturtevant House, 


IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 
Broadway, 28th and 29th Streets, } With Elevator. 
EW YORK. "§ ~ Bates Reduced. 


Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 
According to location. 


ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
302 eow LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 
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MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells for all purposes. Warranted satisfactory and 
MENEELY & 00. West Treg. N.Y. 
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19t Greenwich St. 
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Established 1826. 
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47 Franklin St., Boston. 





ADOPTED FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 
OF BOSTON: 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Written, Elementary, 
and Primary. 
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New Primary 
wt Book. 
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TEACHERS. 


5 NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, at 16 





Epweeg Pires, Boston, Mass., makes NO CHARGE 
for fu ing Schools with Teachers. It is in 
constant communication with the best Teachers 
for every position in ev- Cc ery grade of School. It 
will save. me a and > eg hp - va- 
cancy occurs send a once to us. On our book 
we mane hy list of H , price, 
and can almost any 
vacancy sat- SC H oOo isfactorily on 
a short notice. Our bus- iness is to find the rk ht 
Teacher for the right place. If you advertise, 
you may have fifty appli- cants for the position, yet 
not one of them may be acceptable. con ralt 
onsu 
ing —- i oy poe S* the ae. pampering 
rom hundreds o Teachers th our ex 
perience to assist you in selectin one that will just 
meet your wants. Address F. B. SNOW, — 
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The Only Remedy 


Saeeeietetatell 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Compla nts and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
eae: “f 
er 
i and aches t 
es, Constipation! Y 
ered Kidneys ! 
endure nervous or sick h t 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice ti. 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
make «ix qtsof Medicine. 


SAA CWteend post paid.) 
Pe ee 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 

prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pao oy 8 haa pi as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans, It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Burlington, Vt. 
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EYE AND HAND. 








BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


The Eye is a monarch, and faro’er the land 
Stretches the realm of its silent command; 

Far o’er the land, o’er the sea and the sky, 
Worlds upon worlds are the dower of the Eye. 


The Hand is a helot outwearied and worn, 
Calloused and rough with the toil it has borne, 
Wearied and worn at a master’s command; 
Task upon task is the lot of the Hand. 


Art has wrought grandly in canvas and stone; 
Wealth in her palace believed it her own; 
Nay, but he — for my opulent Eye, 
Free of the splendors no treasure can buy. 


Deep under ocean, and wide over land 
Riches lie seattered, denied to my Hand; 
Earth is a niggard, a miser the sea, 
Scant and reluctant their yielding to me. 


The Eyé hath a treasure-vault ample to hold 
Jewels unnumbered, and glories untold,— 
Glories and jewels that dazzle on high; 

God and His angels give wealth to the Eye. 


Struggling, how painfully, bleeding and torn, 
Feebly the Hand has resented the scorn 
Tossed by the rock, by the gale, and the wave, 
Eager to snatch where they grudgingly gave. 


Out of a world that is breathless and dumb, 
Words that are spirits of vision have come, 
Shapes too majestic, too subtle to die, 
Thronging the soul through the gate of the Eye. 


Little the Hand can hold, toil as it may; 

All that it grasps but encumbers its play; 
Nothing it owns but the dust it has spanned, 
While the Soul hungers, unfed by the Hand. 


The Eye with its treasure enriches the thought, 
All its fleet glories to spirit are wrought; 

But riches barbaric that burden the Hand 

Must drop at the gate of the Beautiful Land. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


SENSATIONAL LirERAtTURE. — It is all very well to 
talk of the duty of the parents “supervising the chil- 
dren’s reading,” but who shall supervise the parents ? 
Plainly, the authorities in charge of the libraries. The 
circulation of trashy and immoral books must be re- 
stricted, if we are not to see within a short time the 
most frivolous and debasing influences freely at work 
in the great mass of society. Remove the temptation 
and you have removed the evils arising from its influ- 


ence. When the better classes of thinking men and 
women are sufficiently awakened to their responsibility 
in the premises, and bring their influence to bear upon 
the management of our public libraries, the reform will 
be speedy and radical. It is well to remember that the 
evil is daily approaching the point where all restrain- 
ng measures will be useless.— Boston Traveller. 


Proressors 1n Conaress. — Experience confirms 
the result we should expect when a scholar and a 
recluse is put into the arena or the cockpit of debate. 





Professor Seelye, of Amherst College, a man of distin- 


\| guished abilities, was the latest experiment we recall in 


this direction, and he was not successful, certainly not 
eminent, as a legislator. John Stuart Mill’s parlia- 
mentary career was a failure. President Woolsey is 
the most distinguished publicist among presidents of 
American colleges in this country, and nobody can 
doubt .that President Woolsey has exercised far more 
influence upon public opinion and upon legislation 
through his writings than he could have done on the 
floor of either house of Congress. He would there have 


been in a false position, as any man. of his intellectual 
and social habits would be. When a man has attained 


|| success as the head of a college, he has proved his fit- 


ness, not to be a Representative or a Senator, but only 
be the head of a college.—New York World. ; 


MoRALITY AND THE PuBLIc Scnoot.— The as- 
sumption of Mr. White is that there is no moral influ- 
ence in the public schools. This is a gross error. 
That they do not teach religion we grant, and Profes- 
sor Flint is nearer right in calling them Godless and 
Christless. But they assuredly are not without the 
fundamental principles of morality, both in example 
and precept. An immoral character or conduct, or pro- 
fane and indecent language, is a sufficient cause for the 
trial and dismission of a teacher. And are not the pu- 
pils required to be truthful? Are they not urged to 
be honest, and upright and honorable in conduct ? Do 
they not find their readers crammed with lessons of 
purity, of self-denial for the sake of principle, of devo- 
tion to duty, of the nobility of manhood, and the beauty 
of a virtuous and useful life? The best and purest 
thoughts of the truest men and women make up 
these reading-books, and the moral influence on these 
young and impressible minds is often as lasting as it is 
gracious. Many and many a teacher is as conscien- 
tious as zealous in training the moral character of 
his scholars. The State does not, indeed, pretend to 
be religious. Nor is it necessary that it should. Re- 
ligion is the supplementary training that properly be- 
longs to the church, the Sunday school, and especially 


to the family. Let nothing rob the family and church 
of this sacred trust. If the public school takes care of 
the brain and the family of the heart, the country will 
be safe.—The Christian at Work. 


Massine Srupents. — Then it is desirable that the 
students of the State should be massed together to as 
great an extent as possible; that the colleges and uni- 
versities should be largely attended. With a large 
number of students there is more emulation, more life, 
more activity, more of the air of prosperity, more of the 
appearance of doing something, and more inspiration. 
Indeed, there is inspiration and stimulus just in num- 
bers. ‘Those who have ever had any connection with 
educational institutions, whether as teachers or pupils, 
know how great all these influences are. ‘Teaching or 


attending a school of fifteen or twenty scholars is like 
preaching to a congregation of fifty persons, running a 
store with one clerk, or working on a newspaper with a 
hundred subscribers. — Daily Republican, Denver Col. 


Grora1A.—lI have been selling mules in Georgia for 
25 years, and I never saw the people in such a fix as 
they are now. It looks like every Georgia cracker car- 
ries $100 or so in his breeches-pocket all the time. A 
few years ago, when I sold a mule to a farmer, he invar- 
iably took me to his factor and borrowed the money to 
pay for it with. Now he runs his hand into his pocket, 
draws out a wallet and counts me down the bills. 


negroes won’t buy anything but the best, and they al- 
ways have the money to pay with.— A Georgia Mule 
Dealer. 


The mass of our people were never so comfortable in 
their lives or in the lives of their fathers. There are 
not perhaps as many rich men; there are hundreds of 
thousand of comfortable middle-class people. There 
are fewer mansions on the plantations; there are many 
more sightly and pleasant cottages on the farms. The 
people, the great mass of the people of Georgia, were 


never so well fed, so well clothed, so well housed as now. 
They are increasing in substantial wealth. What is 
more important, they are improving in all good things, 
as in the spirit of political and social toleration, in 
hearty support of law, intelligence, and morals.— Presi- 


dent Haygood, of Emory (Ga.) College. 








SOME ENGLISH SCHOOLS. — (IV.) 
BY ANNA ©. BRACKETT. 


In my last article I said that, in the minds of the 
English teachers, there seemed to be no question that 
all facts were worth being acquired. But I should be 
sorry to have any one think, from this remark, that I 
have not a great respect and admiration for the teach- 
ing in the schools which I saw. If any one says that 
we have nothing to learn from the English schools, I 
should most certainly take issue with him at once., 
There is such a thing as hearing recitations; i. ¢., 
merely testing the knowledge which the pupil has at- 
tained; there is such a thing as giving a class a sort of 
lesson orally, to which the class listens as most people 
listen to sermons; and there is such a thing as teaching. 
Where we find the last of these processes, the pupil 
may not have shown off much knowledge. He may 
have answered hesitatingly and not glibly to the ques- 
tions that have been put to him; the teacher may not 
have exhibited much wisdom,—if the facts which she 
has stated be considered as its measure, — but every 
mind in that class has been awakened and put into 
action ; every pupil has been held by a subtle electric 
current; and when the recitation is over, every one 
feels as if a fresh breeze had been blowing. ‘The pupil 
may not know so much more in quantity than he did 
when he came into the class-room, but the quality of his 
mental fibre has been improved by exércise.. He has 
seen glimpses of regions of thought of whose existence 
before he had no idea. He has felt all through him 
that the truth is a good thing, and that it is worth 
working for; and he has had imparted to him a faith 
that its acquisition is a pleasure, increasing in a rapid 
ratio according to the amount possessed. 

Such work as this on the teacher’s part I call teach- 
ing, and this is what I saw in England almost without 
exception. Iscarcely know where to go in America to 
find the whole of a large school permeated with this 
teaching-power. I know where to find large schools, 
and I know where to find some good teaching in them. 
But too discouragingly often I find nothing but catechis- 
ing; too often oral lessons, where there is, to the casual 
listener, great interest on the part of the class ; but, to 
the critical eye, nothing but a statement of disorderly 
facts on the part of the presiding officer, and a cease- 
less asking of questions and answering on the part of 
the assembly, who are delighted at being able to talk. 
I am often reminded of the result of the old law in 
South Carolina, that no two negroes, —even if they 
were husband and wife,—should be allowed to walk arm- 








There is no longer any sale for cheap mules. Even the 


in-arm in the street, except at funerals! The object of 
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the law, probably, was to prevent the planning of any 
conspiracy against the State; but its only result, as far 
as I could see, was to produce the longest and most im- 
pressive funeral-processions that I had ever seen. The 
casual passer would have reflected, “ How loved and 
honored this person must have been! How anxious 
these people are to pay him their tribute of respect !” 
The critic observed, “How eagerly these people seize 
upon the privilege of walking arm-in-arm !” 

As I look back upon the days spent in the English 
schools to which I have referred, I have only the mem- 
ory of honest work which was real teaching,—teaching 
which had about it no shade of sham, and which, there- 
fore, did not fear the fullest light, the same sense of se- 
curity and thoroughness which one feels in the engine- 
room of an English-built ocean steamer. The women 
were strong, clear-eyed, and in earnest, and they held 
their classes with the power which only the real teacher 
ever possesses. It is to be remembered, however, that 
girls’ day-schools in England are a new thing; that 
they are considered, in some sense, as still on trial ; that 
therefore the teachers are on their mettle to an extent 
impossible with us. Pioneer-work demands and finds 
the best workers. But, after all, it is a pleasure and 
an inspiration to think of the kind of work which is 
done at Cheltenham and at the North London Collegi- 
ate, though the whole width of the Atlantic rolls be- 
tween us to-night, and I should be untrue if I did not 
put on record my genuine admiration and my hearty 
professional respect. 

When we come to the details which are taught, we 
come to the question of how much memory-work we 
ought to require of our pupils. In the languages and 
in mathematics we might postulate at once that the pu- 
pil’s knowledge cannot be too detailed or too accurate. 
But when we come to history, how many dates is it 
worth while to have him learn? How many genealo- 
gies and how many battles shall we require of him ? 
It is certain that the line is not yet clearly drawn here 
between work which is really for his benefit, and work 
which is not of the slightest value,—between the impor- 
tant and the unimportant. 
ural sciences this line becomes more and more wavering. 


to study botany, it does not follow that we have really 
done anything of great service to the child when we 
have taught him to call the apple-blossom by another 
name. It is interesting to follow out the act of respira- 
tion in physiology ; but cannot the real teacher lead her 
band of listeners to more valuable results than that of tell- 
ing the cubical capacity of thelungs ? We might multi- 
ply illustrations indefinitely. Why make the children 
think that they have done something praiseworthy 
when they can tell the population of the ten largest 
cities in the world, when that population is continually 
changing? Why should they be praised when they 
can give the latitude and longitude of some German 


itable island in the Arctic Ocean 7 


If the heads of the children are'to be receptacles for| his desires, like the depths of nature, will never loose in- 
such facts as these, of what use are gazetteers and at-|terest or become shallow so as to give no more satisfac- 
lases? But every teacher knows that, do all she will, | tion. 


the human brain obstinately refuses to hold such 
data. 


experiment of an examination at the expiration of|to the strong man no such weariness will occur. He 
a year, or even of six or three months from thé| will continue in seeking that which is valuable to him- 
time when the class was perfect on such facts. The|self and others so long as the physical power within 
only thing that is done by such efforts is to create|him will permit, and when this fails he will see in this 
what may be called a temporary memory, or, as Mr. physical and well-earned weakness not an evil but a 
Quick calls it, a “carrying memory.” The pupil de-| wisdom that passeth the understanding of weak men.— 


In the region of the nat- England on a map, say, twelve inches square, locating 
noe every town and hamlet, and tracing the windings of 
Because it is a good thing to study natural science, and every little branch of every little river, one feels abso- 
because it is called studying the works of God rather lutely heart-sick at the waste of effort. 
than the works of man, it does not follow as on indis-| the girls there showed the effect of such minute work. 
putable fact that it is worth while for the child to re-/¢,, longed to sweep it all away and to call upon them 
member what per cont, of sodium or of aluminum is to come out of their narrow and narrowing limits, and 
found in the mineral called cryolite, or even what is its|+, broaden them with some wider views of the whole 
specific gravity. Because it is a good or pleasant thing great world, and to put them on to work that would 
make them grow. For, after all, growing teachers are 
what England, as well as America, needs always for her 
common schools. 
is to the clod, the more widening and freeing it needs. 


the spirit of caste is so strong. 
bound to arise some day, and would it not be well to 
have that near future in view in all systems of teach- 
ing, even in conservative England ? 


inner sense,—that yearns for more and more growth 
town, or name every branch of the Mississippi, every|and development; with an intense desire to investigate 
bay and inlet on the Atlantic coast, and every uninhab-| nature ; an inclination, as it were, to travel on toward 


repaid for our trouble. 
Let any one who doubts the assertion, try the| weary at the accumulations of the wisdom of ages, but 


any assignable space of time, and then of dropping it 
entirely. The teachers gain this same power. The 
railroad conductor has acquired a “carrying memory ” 
for the passengers on any train. He knows instantly, 
as he passes through the train, the passengers who got 
on at the last station, and rarely makes the mistake of 
asking any other for his ticket. That train arrived, 
the whole scene fades out of his mind. The same kind 
of “carrying memory” is developed by any other sim- 
ilar calling. But while this faculty is practically very 
useful to the conductor, and is, in fact, a part of his 
trade, does it do him any good mentally? Rather does 
it not militate against any real persistent memory of 
anything ? The mind acquires a sort of mechanical ac- 
tion of entertaining strong impressions for short periods 
of time, and then of annulling them; and we find that the 
things which we desire to remember and render permanent 
have been annulled as well as those which we had in- 
tended to forget. This certainly is not a good thing 
for the mind itself. And is it not the mind itself that 
we are to work upon by our processes of teaching? In 
other words, is not the main object of all teaching the 
development of the mind ? 

I have been led to this digression by thinking of the 
mass of details which the English girl is required to 
learn. After listening to an admirable lesson on a 
small section of the south of Africa, I said to the teacher, 
“ How much time do you give to the special study of 
Africa?” and she answered, “One year.” To spend 
one whole year upon the geography of Africa seemed 
to me utterly unreasonable. When shall we ever finish 
our special geographical work, if we must spend one 
whole year upon Africa, — a continent, except in its 
northern part, almost destitute of historical interest, 
and hardly, even now, at all interwoven with the com- 
merce of the world ? 

Their map-drawing is certainly exquisitely done; but 
in the training-school for women teachers for the na- 
tional schools, the accuracy and detail become actually 
wearisome. When we come to drawing in pen and ink 
from memory the three or four northern counties of 


The faces of 


The nearer the mind of the laborer 


But these are very radical doctrines for England, where 
But Enceladus is 





— God has endowed us with a quality of mind, — an 


Him. He who is wise will ponder these things, and 


The more we look into nature the better are we 
The weak man may grow 


THAT BIG BOY. 


[Mrs. Livermore in her lecture on Training for Boys 
gives the following, among other excellent points, re- 
garding boys and their education at home and at 
school. ] 

There is very little attention paid to bodily educa- 
tion; not one in ten has a perfect physical develop- 
ment. Worth says that never to him has a perfect 
American figure come to be fitted. These defects grow 
largely out of the early rush to business, the character 
of which in relation to its effect on bodily development 
is seldom or never considered, and weaknesses are devel- 
oped. Fortunately it is not a difficult thing to educate 
boys out of their bad bodily habits, if they are taken in 
time. Those who go to West Point are in physical 
condition like their fellows in the public schools. They 
are there first taken in hand bodily, and they are 
turned out superb men physically. -What is done for 
young men there can be done for them quite as well 
elsewhere. As they are led on step by step mentally, 
so they can be bodily, and compulsory bodily education 
should be a part of the school course everywhere. It 
will be in Massachusetts within the next decade. Dr. 
Jeffries has already sounded the alarm in regard to 
color-blindness in boys, and it has been listened to with 
attention even in the far West. He found that four 
per cent. of boys have defective vision, while but very 
few girls, almost none, are color-blind. The explanation 
of this difference is that undoubtedly it is due to the 
excessive use by boys of alcohol and tobacco early in life. 

We are also told that it is not possible to enlarge or 
to build insane asylums rapidly enough to accommodate 
the increasing insane. We are told that insanity is 
the disease of Anglo-Saxons. Dr. George M. Beard 
says this is due to telegraphs, railroads, and the study 
of science; Dr. Charles E. Folsom asserts that the 
abuse of alcoholic liquors is laying up a larger store of 
material for insanity than any other half-dozen agen- 
cies combined. Already Germany has prohibited the 
use of tobacco in her schools, solely for the purpose of 
securing for its soldiers better physical constitutions. 
The United States keeps it from the pupils at its 
Naval Academy, and the same thing has been recom- 
mended for those at West Point. If men can afford to 
use tobacco, growing boys who smoke cigarettes that 
are declared to be rank poison to them cannot. Then 
the habitual, incurable drunkards are those who acquired 
a liking for liquors when they were boys ; therefore the 
temperance legislation that seeks to protect the boys is 
wise. Boys ought to have a better home training than 
is ordinarily given them. The mother has far more to 
do with the moral culture of the boy than the father, 
The boy is a marvel of clumsy helplessness in the 
house, with apparently but one function, —a mighty 
appetite that absorbs all kinds of viands. Disorder 
follows him wherever he goes. He is despotic, greedy, 
aggressive, pugnacious, ‘and it is not to be wondered that 
sometimes you agree with Carlyle’s proposition that all 


ae should be barreled up and kept so until they 
are 21, 
Yet there are in the boy’s nature infinite possibilities, 


and the wise, tender mother can develop them as no 
other person can. Bad as the world is thought to be, 
men of high moral character lead it. In, families con- 
stituted as they should be, the father acts as the brain, 
the mother as the heart of the boy. It is the mother 
who stimulates him to do what the father has taught 
him is right. Moral development includes first of all 
personal purity. The young man who leads a fast life, 
sullies himself in such measure that his redemption is 
hopeless. Let us be done with the nonsense of apol- 
ogizing for fast young men. God forgives sins; nature, 
never. Let the mother in those early days of trial 
hold the boy back and save him. The boy should also 
be trained in a respect for women. Here woman is 
esteemed as she is not in Europe; in fact a dog is bet- 
ter off in Belgium than a woman. 








velops an astonishing power of acquiring knowledge for! Elson. 
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If Buckle’s proposition that the civilization of a na- 
tion may be known by its treatment of women, then 
this land is more advanced than any other. It is com- 
paratively easy to train the boy in courtesy to women ; 
but there is danger in the vast emigration of those who 
have very different ideas; so the boy must be carefully 
taught that if he is the superior of his sister in some 
things, she is his superior in others, and that on the 
whole they are equals. The boy should be instructed 
in courtesy. Women care but little for beauty in men, 
but they are keenly sensible to good and bad manners 
in them. Boys should also be trained in social eti- 
quette. It is possible here for men to rise from the 
lowest position to the highest, therefore etiquette 
should be taught them in early life. Trustworthiness 
is also necessary. Why was it that Woodward and 
others like him stole? Because they had no moral 
character. But they say there was a woman in Wood- 
ward’s case. She was so far below the moral horizon 
that he would never have known of her existence had 
he been half decent. 

Let the boys be trained in trustworthiness, so that 
there may be an end of betrayals of trust. The boy 
should be trained in patriotism, in a holy devotion to 
his country. Every boy should have an industrial edu- 
cation, for eight out of ten of our convicts have had no 
training that would enable them to earn a dollar. In 
short the whole training of the boy should be toward 
manliness, so that he can be neither driven, bought, or 
frightened; that he will have honor, honesty, purity, 
and trustworthiness ; that he will be gentle, courteous, 
and courageous. Through such training the rampant 
sectionalism of the time will be destroyed, and the na- 
tion, converted into one homegenous whole, will remain 
intact. 








TEACHING READING. —(II) 


BY M. W. SMITH, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O. 


At the close of our first article, I enumerated the 
tests that seemed most important in determining the 
value of a First ‘Reader, and with a view of applying 
those rules, examined two recently-issued books of this 
grade, and promised the results. 


The first has a vocabulary of 666 different words. Of 
these, 140 are not used in the text; 208 are not used 
immediately after being placed at the head of the les- 
son; 167 are repeated at the head of a lesson; and 224 
are used in the text without being first placed at the 
head of a lesson. There are four abbreviations, — Mr., 
Mrs., won't, and it’s; the letter v occurs only in very, 
gave, leaves, and seven ; the letter g does not occur in 
the book, except in the alphabet; the letter x occurs 
only in fox and siz; and the letter 2 occurs only in 
blaze. The number of derivative words,—only brimful 
and refuse being seriously objectionable, — is 38; the 
number of figurative words, — only the metaphors face 
and brush being seriously objectionable, — 12; and the 
number of inversions,—only one being objectionable,— 
is 5, The language is pure, but the lessons are remark- 
able for their useless repetitions, and their monotonous 
Jingle. This book, therefore, does not bear the erit- 
icism we have imposed upon ‘it. 

The other has a vocabulary of 634 different words. 
Of these, all are used in the text; all are used in the 
text immediately after being placed at the head of a 
lesson; only 11 are repeated at the head of a lesson; 
and only two are used in the text without being first 
placed at the head of a lesson, There are four abbrevi- 
ations, —J’ve, isn’t, didn’t, don’t ; the letter v occurs in 
very, cover, evening, every, give, have, love, loved, never, 
and over ; the letter q occurs only in quiet ; the letter x 
cccurs only in bow, fox, and next; and the letter z is 
found only in lazy. The number of derivative words 
's 34, none being seriously objectionable; the number 
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decided inclination to arrange the words so as to bring 
in all the familiar sounds of the letters and their com- 
binations. This book, therefore, comes very near con- 
forming to our test. It may be considered a model 
book, surpassing greatly anything of the kind hereto- 
fore attempted. 

According to my notion, the first complexity intro- 
duced should be in the form of simple derivatives, at 
the beginning of the Second Reader. Following this, 
because an additional step in complexity, should be the 
most familiar inversions; and lastly, before the middle 
of this Reader is reached, a few rhetorical figures of 
easy analysis, such as the simile and metaphor. After 
the dictionary is placed in the hands of the pupil, a 
vocabulary at the end of the book would, of course, be 
more satisfactory ; the difficulty may be gradually in- 
creased in respect to derivative words, inversions, length 
of sentences, and figures. When the Third Reader is 
reached, the pupil is then prepared to accept additional 
aids, especially in definition, and take up the study of 
etymology in a systematic way. One of the most amaz- 
ing oversights of teachers for twenty years past has 
been in allowing the excellent exercise that the old 
Scholar’s Companion used to afford, to fall into disuse. 
With a thorough knowledge of the prominent root- 
words, prefixes, and suffixes, the pupil’s power of gener- 
alization and comprehension is wonderfully increased. 
The place for these etymological tables is at the begin- 
ning of the Third Reader, where they would do infin- 
itely more good than the exercises in elocution, which 
are inserted in this, and the subsequent books of the 
series. As the earnest teacher, however, may have 
to wait years for this kind of an introduction, just as 
he may have to wait for complete vocabularies as a con- 
clusion, the next best thing is to use a compact book on 
the subject. The pupil thus armed and equipped with 
etymology, dictionary, and reader, will be prepared for 
the finest kind of intellectual drill, within the same 
limits, too, now usually assigned for recitation; for it 
must be borne in mind that a paragraph is sufficiently 


mous by elocution. Splendid elocution, therefore, is 
not necessarily conducive to scholarship. Let us see 
whether the lack of it impairs the comprehension or 
necessary expression of a thought. A few winters ago 
Dr. John Lord delivered a course of historical lectures 
in this city. He is the most disagreeable elocutionist 
I ever heard, yet no one doubts his ability, and his lec- 
tures were certainly well attended, and probably well 
appreciated. Ralph Waldo Emerson, the foremost 
American essayist, has lectured many times to as intel- 
lectual audiences as any man, yet Emerson’s elocution 
is said to be execrable. The poet Tennyson is very 
fond of reading his poems to admiring friends, but the 
reading of them is reported as the worst kind of perse- 
cution. There are comparatively few clergymen in the 
United States that are elocutionists, and probably there 
is not a solitary one in Great Britain. Finally, among 
the great army of teachers, whose duty it is to know all 
about the subject, how limited is the number that can 
practice what it is their business to teach! Now, for 
even an enthusiastic elocutionist to say that such men 
as Dr. Lord, the poet Tennyson, Mr. Emerson, most of 
the clergymen of Christian lands, and nearly all the 
teachers, do not understand what they write, and can- 
not make their hearers appreciate what they say, be- 
cause defective in elocution, is going just a little too far. 
The fact, then, is, elocution is an elegant accomplish- 
ment that often helps out a poor thought amazingly, 
but is of little service to the apprehension of a fine one ; 
and even the elocutionist, with all his training, has no 
keener appreciation of a literary gem, than the scholar 
who will put you to sleep while trying to read it. 

As generally used, the term elocution is wholly in- 
applicable to reading. The word expression is a better 
one. The requisite expression in reading, logically de- 
pends upon just two things,—emphasis and inflection. 
Emphasis naturally comes first, as all emphatic words 
are inflected words. The selection of these is frequently © 
a matter of taste. The important caution regarding 
them is not to have too many, as monotony results from 





long for an ordinary lesson. The drill is this: All the 
different shades of meaning of which words are capable 
can be wrought out. This is, of course, best done by 
illustration. Sentences can be constructed in which 
the same word is used in all its various applications. 
By this plan, it seems to me, when the pupil is ready 
to enter the high school he will be master of at least 
three thousand words,—a magnificent capital to begin on. 


There is a third step in the preparation and recita- 
tion of a reading lesson, which I shall now consider. 
If the pupil master the first two stepg, the third step 
will almost come of itself. You have all noticed, no 
doubt, the perfect elocution of a child before he falls 
into the schoolmaster’s hands, and you have, perhaps, 
wondered why this is so. A plain reason presents 
itself: He never says anything that he does not per- 
fectly understand. When we teach him to read we 
abuse the natural voice by doing our best to get him to 
repeat, parrot-like, certain words which are either un- 
intelligible to him, or unfamiliar in pronunciation and 
meaning. 

Although once an enthusiastic student of elocution, 
I have always looked upon it as the purely ornamental 
part of reading, and, in itself, a non-essential. Many 
teachers hold the idea that elocution is the sole object 
in view in teaching reading. They, and all professional 


attempts in this direction, are due to the fact that elo- 
cution is so sadly neglected in our schools. 


cutionist. 


elocutionists, conscientiously believe that the many|teaching is the constant tendency to overdo it. 
mischiefs resulting from the almost universally abortive|is notably the case in such a method as I have outlined. 


too many just as it does from too few. If the sentence 
is thoroughly understood, the emphatic words will be 
selected almost unconsciously, and the thought will al- 
ways be intelligently, if not elegantly expressed. 

There are four distinct inflections, — the rising, fall- 
ing, rising-circumflex, which is a combination of the 
falling and rising; and the falling-circumflex, which is 
a combination of the rising and falling. The skillful 
use of the circumflex gives great beauty to the expres- 
sion, and consequently it should receive the most atten- 
tion. Nearly all fine gradations of tone can be reduced 
to one or the other of these forms. Where they are 
neglected,—and such is usually the case,—the voice ac- 
quires a hardness and inflexibility that no elocutionist 
can subsequently overcome. 

In the study of expression, the voice should always 
be kept natural. There should never be any straining 
after effect. If the early training I have indicated is 
followed closely, the voice cannot help but be natural. 
One thing the teacher can, perhaps, do to a certain ex- 
tent, in the cultivation of expression. He can develop 
a pleasant voice. Where the tones are nasal, harsh and 
rasping, or disposed to flat, he may contribute some- 
what to rubbing off the sharp corners in so far as the 
study of phonic analysis fails to do this. 

The great difficulty in the use of any method of 
This 


Unless the greatest care is exercised, it will be con- 


verted into a study of all the arts and sciences and all 
In spite of the schoolmaster and the elocutionist,|literature combined. Logical ways of doing things re- 
such an array of facts can be marshalled against their/quire logical discrimination. 
position as may be considered overwhelming. A few|should be to bring out the exact thoughts in a reading- 
of them will be sufficient in this place. Blind Tom, |lesson,—nothing more ; the object, not to impart mere 
the almost idiotic blind pianist, is said to be a fine elo-|information, but enable the pupil to apply the intellect- 
Many actors are fine elocutionists, and yet|ual development of each day’s lesson to whatever read- 


The predominant idea 








of figurative words,—none seriously objectionable,—10 ; 
aud the number of inversions,—only one sentence being 


the great majority of them are men of no cultivation. |ing or other study he may do outside of school. 
There is not a great name on record that was made fa- 


In looking over the hard work necessary to be done 
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in order to teach successfully, — at the mania for spell- 
ing, the imperfect text-books, the apathy and even hos- 
tility of parents, the persistent and concentrated efforts 
required of the teacher for years, — one is very apt to 
But there is nothing like making 
It is an old saying, that if you shoot at the 
moon you may not hit it, but your arrow will neverthe- 
It was also the saying of a 


say it is impossible. 
an effort. 


less make a noble flight. 
very famous man, who certainly verified it largely by 
his career, that nothing is impossible. 


Besides, strange as it may first appear to you, the 


method is neither new nor impossible. It has been 
substantially used for three-hundred years. It is merely 
a modification of the method of teaching the ancient 
classics. This much may be considered as certain,— 
English can never stand face-to-face with Latin and 
Greek until its teachers learn how to handle the splen- 


did weapons of their teachers. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY MRS. A. A. KNIGHT. 


AMERICA. 

History is, at present, taught slightly in intermediate 
school geography. We will suppose three terms in the 
grammar-grade year, and three years in the depart- 
ment. I think beginners will like best the story of our 
own time, and portions of the school histories can be 
used in such arrangement. Our century naturally di- 
vides into the twenty years of our own time,—the forty 
years of peace, and the two and one-half years’ war, with 
the eleven years of dawn, preceding. A week may be 
given to our last four years, and must be well aided by 
conversation bringing out points. A century ago, 
America was not allowed to make so much as a horse’s 
shoe. Her revenge has been the adoption of a policy 
of protective duties, under shelter of which all indus- 
tries strike deep root at home, and enable the country 
to dispense with foreign supplies. Year by year the im- 
ports of America diminish. She has 1,000 cotton facto- 
ries, and 3,000 woolen factories, giving work to 600,000 
persons. The general use of furnaces, stoves, etc., for 
heating purposes, and the innumerable applications of 
machinery, render the iron manufacture of great impor- 
tance to us. Formerly most of our iron and steel came 
from England ; now our own boundless stores supply 
nearly all our wants. America profitably delivers in 
England grain and meat at lower prices than the Eng- 
lish, at their present rentals, are able to produce them. 
The new census may be looked into for our population ; 
point out, too, that as yet but one-fifth of the soil of 
America is under cultivation. 

1878 :4 Resumption. 


( Southern Policy. 
1877 : < Railway Riots. 
( Electoral Committee. 

Recall the last grand months of the “Centennial,” 
with its ** giant isles, 
Rich in model and design.”’ 

Second Week. 


} Sree ef Election. 
1876-69 ;) Financia sme seaicald 
| Indian Affsirs. 1 inane Policy. 
Third Week. 
The French in Mexico. 
Impeachment President. 
Cong. Policy Reconstruction. 
Presidential Policy Reconstruction. 

Yet, in these years, America received 4,500,000 
strangers. Most of them went to the valley of the 
Mississippi, and the young States doubled and trebled 
their population within ten years. St. Louis rose from 
160,000 to 310,000; her great rival, Chicago, from 109,- 
000 to 298,000. 

The long space given the civil war in our history- 
books is, perhaps, undue, and dwarfs the great years 
behind it unduly. Interesting as it is to us, it will not 


1869-65 : 


have quite,the same importance to the next generation. 
Contrast the winter of ’65 in the North and the South: 
The Confederates were ill-supplied with food; every 
available man was in the ranks; if men could have 
been found, there were no arms to give them. The iso- 
lation of the South was complete. Sometimes a ship 
stole into her harbors and sold, at excessive prices, a 
supply of food and clothing. The factories of the North 
worked night and day to provide military stores. She 
had a million of men under arms. Her soldiers had 
gained the skill of veterans. Picture July, 1863, in 
the East and the West. At the little town of Gettys- 
burg the armies met and fought for threedays. In the 
West, the silent conqueror took Vicksburg on the 4th 
of July. Henceforth, the Mississippi was held by Fed- 
eral power, and the rebel territory was cut in two. De- 
scribe New Year, ’63; the blockade; Manassas; April, 
’61, when the whole land fluttered out into flags; give 
reminiscences of Mr. Lincoln through the winter of ’60. 
The forty years of peace may fill six weeks. One 
should be given to Buchanan’s administration, full of 
the gathering causes of the war. For once the toiling, 
silent multitudes,—the multitudes the Master had com- 
passion on, —made themselves heard, and not having 
learned letters, they spoke in whirlwinds. No one 
thought whirlwinds would build. We only thought 
they would clear the ground for the builders. But, so 
far, — in the South, — the builders have not come. 
Civil War in Kansas. 

1856-49 : < Filibustering. 

) Admission California. 
A word must be given to the network of railways and 
wires spun across the country in these years. And the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition of 1854 needs mention, with 
its plain Howe sewing-machine, whose marvelous sam- 
ples of stitched cloth were scattered from Maine to 
Florida. 

{ Discovery Gold in California. 

a ( Scott’s Entry. 

me wih Men Bs em. 

| Plan of Campaign. 


Politics ran high. On the 1st of Jan., 1831, a jour- 


of a paper devoted to the abolition of slavery. Little 
had hitherto been publicly spoken on the subject, but 
now the air was full of voices; From the beginning 
there had been, too, difference of opinion about the 
rights of States composing the Union. The aim of one 
party was to vest the largest possible measure of power 
in a central government; that of the other, to limit the 
central government and give the widest possible scope 
to the sovereignty of the States. 
The next twenty years are records of peace. There 
was no national debt, but there was a taint upon Amer- 
In the North slavery scarcely survived the Revo- 
lution. But after the improved machinery was set up 
in the mills, there arose in England an urgent demand 
for cotton. Henceforth the growing of it became the 
money-making employment of the South. It wae 
wealth to own a little plantation and a fewslaves. Un- 
occupied lands stretched far and wide around every 
man’s holding; it was natural to make them pink with 
cotton-blooms. 
The war of 1812 was not much more than a great 
skirmish. The English were haughty, the Americans 
unreasonable, and after fighting two and a half years, 
no mention was made of the grievance in the treaty by 
which the affair terminated. The last fortnight of the 
term may be devoted to it, and to the country in the 
first years of the century, when moons rose and set 
upon the fireside of Jefferson. 

Books of Reference. 
War of 1812.—Lo . 
Rise of the Republic.— Frothingham. 
Thirty Years’ View.— Benton. 
Rise and Fall of the Slave Power.— Wilson. 


The American Conflict.—Greeley. 


Men and Manners in America One H x a 
e Hundred Years Ago. 


ica. 





The Lost Cause.— Pollard. 
Biglow Papers.— Lewell. 


neyman printer published in Boston the first number|.:. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, NV. H. 





THAT PROBLEM. 

Mr. Editor :—With your permission, I will say there is error 

in the solution of the equations,— 

a? -+y=11 (1); andz+y?=7 (2), 
as given in the “ Question Drawer”’ (JOURNAL, Dee, 23), by 
“Ww. ?. 3B.” 

It is a well-known algebraic principle that two equations of 
the second degree, containing two unknown quantities, when 
combined so as to eliminate one of the unknown quantities, 
give an equation of the fourth degree, which cannot be solved 
as a quadratic except in certain special cases, An equation is 
solved when al! the values of the unknown quantity are de- 
termined. The determination of only one of four values is 
only a fourth part of a solution. Equations (1) and (2) are 
the equations of Parabolas, — the one upon the axis of y, the 
other upon the axis of «. The values obtained by combining 
them are the codrdinates of the four points in which the two 
curves intersect each other, and the four values of « and the 
four values of y may be constructed geometrically by con- 
structing the two parabolas. 

Every quadratic equation has two roots, and every quad- 
ratic solution must determine two values. The solution 
in THE JOURNAL gives only one value, and leaves the others 
indeterminate. There are many methods by which one value 
of z and one value of y may be determined in these equations; 
perhaps the simplest and most obvious is that by inspection 
and trial. A. Mel. 

Greensboro, N. C., 1881. 





Mr. Editor :—Would you make the remark that the equa- 
tions, z*7-+-y=—7; and 2+ 7?=—11, suggested by Marcellus 
Thompson as an example to test his method of solving the 
equation, 27+ y=—11; and «+y*=7, may be found in 
Ficklin’s Algebraic Problems, page 165; where, also, referen- 
ces are made to methods of elimination ? 


Wakefield, R. I., 1881. JAMES WATERS. 





Mr. Editor :—Query 115 can be solved without using a tria/ 
divisor, as follows: 





Add (1) and (2): (27+ y?)+(a+y)=18 ... (3) 
a ae OE?) 
: — u=2+y | eet Ft 
Substitute in (3), aere whence 1 uo t 
Fe 

We obtain, ut-+-Su-+epie 86... wll (4) 


Since 36 is a perfect square, .*. u? + 2u + v? must bea perfect 

square, and its form shows that it must be the square of u + v. 
u-+v == 6; or 2x = 6, and «= 3, ete. 

Cambridge, Mass., 1881. G. A. HILt. 
[It is not correct to assume u? + 2u + v? to be the square of 

u -+ v, for that is not true except when v = 1; and this we do 
not know.—ED. | 


eco — 
PROBLEMS. 
PROBLEM 161.—Show the fallacy in the following: 
8/(—8) = —2 8/(1—9) = —2 


8/1 — 9 + 3) (—8) — 3y(—3) = 2; 
or, 1+ 3/(—3) + 8) (—3*) + J (—3*%) — —2; 
or, 1+ ¥(—3) =—2; \(—3) = —8; 
—3 = 9; 0 = 12, W. F. B. 


PROBLEM 162.—Solve the following equation by the quad- 
ratic method: 
2 — (z* — a? =——— ————— ——_— 
———— = 4? — a? (yn? + ax — (2? — az) 
P. H. MANNING. 


(2+ (a? —a 


PROBLEM 163.—When it is 6 p.m. at Havana (Long. 82° 
22’ 21” W.), what time is it at Paramatta (Long. 151° 1’ $6) ? 
8. F. N. 





PROBLEM 164 —A column in line of march extends from A 
to B,a distance of 18 miles. The column is set in motion, 
and a courier dispatched from the rear to the van with instruc- 
tions to return to B at the same time the rear reaches this 
station. The column and the courier are supposed to travel 
at a uniform pace. When does.the courier overtake the head 
of the column. A. J. Dew. 





VARIETIES. 


— The Baltimorean says: ‘‘ A painted woman is only the 
picture of health.”’ 

— A Galveston man, who has a mule for sale, hearing that 
a friend in Houston wanted to buy a mule, telegraphed him: 
“Dear Friend: If you are looking for a No. 1 mule, don’t for- 
get me.’’—Galveston News. 

— The difference between the preacher, the builder, and the 
architect of a church is simply this: One is the rector, the 
other the erector, and the third a director. 


— Many a lad toiling on the farm, or at the mechanic’s 








bench, or perchance at the forecastle, has dreams of what he 
might be and do, if he were only educated. The most part only 
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dream, because they do not make any effort to advance them- 
selves. It is not because the majority have not talent enough 
to acquire an education, but because they have not sufficient 
energy to develop their resources. 

_— Smithers says that by strict economy he has been enabled 
to favor his borrowing friends with a good deal of money that 
he will never see again. 

— A book-binder had a book brought him to be rebound. 
After the job was finished, he made the following entry in his 
day-book: ‘* To repairing the Way to Heaven, 25 cents.” 

— The Knickerbocker ice-company’s president is reported as 
saying that it will be impossible to reduce the price of ice this 
year, a8 the price of hay is so high! 

— A school-girl spells ‘Turner’ in this way, ‘ Phth-olo-gn- 
yrrh’; and she makes it as follows: 

Phth as in phthisis, is — T, 
Olo asin colonel, is ur, 
Gn as in gnat, ie * 
Yrrh asin myrrh, is er. 

— He that does a base thing in zeal for his friend, burns the 
golden thread that ties their hearts together.—Jeremy Taylor. 

— Jack (aged 4, taking a walk): What becomes of people 
when they die? Mamma: They turn into dust, dear. Jack: 
What a lot of people there must be on this road, then. 


— Little boy learning bls catechism from his mother. Q.-- 
What is man’s chief end ? A.—His head. 


— The essence of true nobility is neglect of self. Let the 
thought of self pass in, and the beauty of great action is gone, 
like the bloom from a soiled flower.—Froude. 


— Just as soon as any conviction of important truth becomes 
central and vital, there comes the desire to utter it,—a desire 
which is immediate and irresistible. Sacrifice is gladness, ser- 
vice is joy, when such an idea becomes a commanding power. 
—R. 8. Storrs. 

— A tragedy in two acts: 1. Boy, gun; joy, fun. 2. Gun, 
bust; boy dust. 

— An old lady visiting the Antiquarian Museum, in Edin- 
burgh, the other day, on inspecting the old weapons very ear- 


nestly, and failing to find what she was wee looking 
for, asked a visitor if he could tell her whereabouts they 
kept the Axe of the Apostles. 








FOREIGN. 


MILITARISM IN GERMANY. —It has been frequently re- 
marked, when speaking of the last war between France and 
Germany, that it was the schoolmaster who won the victory 
for the latter nation; and probably there are few disposed to 
question the truth that lies at the bottom of such an assertion. 
But it appears that the gratitude of the rulers of Germany for 
the eminent services rendered by instructed men in the ranks 
of their army is hardly commensurate to the necessities of the 
case. When the war broke out they were glad to avail them- 
selves of the superior intelligence of teachers and educated 
men; but, the war ended, the poor teachers are left to lan- 
guish in poverty and obscurity, while honors and rewards are 
lavished upon others whose claims are by no means superior, 
but whose position in society or rank in the army brings them 
more into notice. A Prussian newspaper, the Pedagogische 
Zeitung, of Berlin, thus speaks thereon: 


‘If young lieutenants in the flower of their age are allowed 
to retire with handsome pensions, one ought not to ex to 
the pangs of hunger the old schoolmaster, who with self-denial 
has faithfully served his country during a long life. When 
hundreds of thousands are assigned to soldiers in pensions, 
how is the teacher rewarded? A memorial submitted to the 
Prussian Parliament shows the answer. A r old man, un- 
fitted for other work, who has honorably fulfilled his duty 
during his whole life, is expected to provide for all the ex- 
penses of his family and himself on a pension of 300 marks. 
Such is the fate of the victors of Kéniggritz! With 100,000 
marks a remedy could be offered to such a deplorable condi- 
tion; but the Minister of Education compassionately shrugs 
his shoulders, and says, .‘ For public instruction there is no 
money in Prussia’; but the moment the soldier cries out the 
word ‘War,’ there is no sum however large, no tax however 
reat, which will be denied. 

At the very time when retired teachers are starving on 300 
marks pension, or sometimes even less, they are spending forty 
millions for new levies, uniforms; arms, etc. In the current 

udget there are 35 millions for barracks and maratime con- 
structions, and 255 millions have been expended for the same 
since 1877. In 1872 the budget for ‘War and Marine’ 
Pe poo to 262 millions, and this year it reaches 352 millions, 
— year will probably be swelled to 374. Add to this 50 
he ons in the present and 70 millions in the next year for ex- 

werwinaey expenses, besides 50 millions for annual pensions, 
= will make 5600 millions spent by Germany in two years 
per koe litary purposes; and yet 100,000 marks cannot be found 
. at the condition of the s teachers! * * * 
A $ militarism to be made eternal ? the living forees of 
peat to be forever exhausted so as to fill up those ab- 
: tows vases of the Danaids? Is the ever-in military 
= to hinder alwaye the satisfaction, by the country, of its 
tomes eee necessities ? Before the country we are accus- 
other to tolerate pavileged singularities; but at least before 

apr we ought to blush; before other nations who are 

. y aware of our retired teachers with their pensions of 
thos _— and who, in their supetnction, exsthim : at 

recompenses the victors 0 
Sedan ?’ ” r C. H 





THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 





— In dealing with offences against deportment, the rank or 
standard of a child should not be made to suffer on account of 
his conduct, save in so far as bad conduct will eventually 
cause him to neglect his lessons and make him fall behind his 
class. A child should not be placed in a lower room, or grade, 
or class, because he whispers, or tells falsehoods, or commits 
any one of the numerous sins against school government. 
The sense of justice is keen in children, and they discern the 
want of logic in a teacher’s methods who does not keep schol- 
arship, deportment, and attendance distinct in his mind in all 
dealings with his pupils. A failure in scholarship should be 


followed by lower rank, but an infraction of discipline should 
not entail any such penalty. Rewards and punishments should 
be made in kind. 


— A bad feature of the San Francisco anti-matrimonial rule 
is, that it implies that teaching is a matter of age, sex, or con- 
dition, and not of personal qualifications; that positions in the 
school are to be held in trust for the needy until some one 
comes along to volunteer support ; that teachers shall be, 
as far as possible, amateurs, practicing on the children of the 
citizens until some lucky circumstance renders it possible for 
them to have a home and children of their own. It is in 
keeping with the plot of the weak novel, which makes mar- 
riage the all-in-all of life, instead of a mere incident; and it is 
a suggestton that the places in the schools are to be seques- 
tered for the protegés of the successful political factions. 
Our prediction is that it will be wholly inoperative. The same 
rule was passed last winter in Chicago, but such was the indig- 
nation and ridicule brought down on those who passed it, 
that they hastened to explain that it was a mere matter of 
form, to oblige marrying-teachers to be elected over again, that 
their new names might appear on the roll instead of their 
maiden names! and to prove their sincerity in the matter, they 
have appointed a disproportionate number of married women 
to places in the schools since the passage of the rule. This is 
one of the forms of legislation to be expected from little men. 
To protect their sex from such brutal insult, it would be well 
that women were placed on the school board. The degree of 
authority which such action assumes over personal right and 
predilection is a kind of picayune tyranny that would not be 
tolerated in any country, much less in a country that pretends 


to be free. It is no wonder that lawlessness prevails in San 
Francisco. Her board of education are manifestly destitute 
of the first element of manly decency, and the smallest senti- 
ment of respect for human right. 


— This will be known as the age of canal-cutting. The Irish- 
man’s mottoin a fight, ‘‘ Wherever you see a head, hit it,’’ has 
been paraphrased into the engineering principle, ‘‘ Wherever 
you see a neck of land, cut it.”’ For the benefit of the teach- 
ers, pupils, and map-makers of the future, your “‘ Looker-on”’ 
gives herewith a list of the canals that are being or about to 
be cut. The result will be a great advantage to commerce, 
but will disproportionately swell the number of islands on the 
surface of the earth, at the expense of a large number of 
capes and peninsulas. To begin at the beginning, there is 
Cape Cod. The sturdy arm that Massachusetts thrusts out 
into the sea will have to be severed from its trunk, and left to 
adorn the sea like a heraldic emblem on a shield. But what 
right will Cape Cod,—or Cod Island, that is to be,—have to com- 
plain, when great Africa submitted to the same chopping pro- 
cess, at the hands of Du Lesseps, without amurmur. And not 
satisfied with making Africa an orphan, the plucky little French- 
man purposes doing the same by South America; and there 
seems to be nothing in the way of his undertaking except a 
few natural difficulties and the Monroe doctrine. Marylanders 
are planning a short-cut between Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays, to save the distance around Cape Charles. The penin- 
sula of Florida is liable to be cut, so as to save several hun- 
dred miles between New Orleans and New York. Illinois 
wants the ditch from Chicago to La Salle enlarged to the di- 
mensions of a ship-canal, connecting the waters of Lake Mich- 
igan with those of the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, and a 
cut made across from Hennepin to Rock Island. Eventually 
there will be a canal across the lower peninsula of Michigan, 
along the beds of the St. Joseph and Raisin rivers, which rise 
in the same county, and could easily be made to connect Lakes 
Michigan and Erie, without the need of going round by the Strait 
of Mackinaw. Minnesota wants a ship-canal from Duluth to 
the upper Mississippi and the Red river of the North, and North 
Carolina wants a canal to connect the waters of her princi- 
pal rivers. Jealous of Du Lesseps and foreign influences, 
American capitalists and engineers are determined to have a 
canal nearer home; viz., across the State of Nicaragua. This 
is the route which General Grant favors. But Captain Eads, 
of St. Louis Bridge and Mississippi jetties’ fame, proposes to 
cut the Gordian knot of transisthmian traffic, by building a 
ship railway, for which he has lately received liberal con- 
cessions, across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. It appears that 


on account of the distribution of land and water on his sur- 
face, the planet Mars is easily circumnavigated. So his sister, 





the earth, will be very soon, if Mother Shipton’s prophecy does 
not meet seasonable fulfillment. 


PO we dee oe 
Beloved, five and twenty years ago, 
When we two man and wife were made, 
_ All full of trembling hope [ daily prayed 
That thou through me no grief might ever know; 
For how could I expect would ap ee grow 
Thy heart? As, side by side, thus far we’ve strayed 
Through life, my spirits faint have oft been stayed 
By cheerfulness that from thy heart doth flow. 
Tis said that some in hymning songs of praise 
To God, pass happy through their tale of days; 
Of such art thou;—glad hearts the angels prize. 
Then walk we on, our hearts brimful of joy, 
Of mutual love, and love for our dear boy, 
And hopeful meet whate’er before us lies. * 








THE REFORMS IN LATIN PRONUNCIATION 
AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 


THE QUERIST RETURNS TO THE CHARGE, 


I am delighted that my friend, Mr. Tetlow, to whose skill, pa- 
tience, and good humor I have been largely indebted this year 
past, gives me the opportunity of returning to the charge sug- 
gested in my ‘‘Query”’ of a few weeks back. It is pleasant, 
in a discussion of this sort, to have to do with one who treats 
his respondent as a gentleman. I have painful recollections 
of an attack, a few years ago, which showed my assailant in a 
very different light. And, in this case, I may keepin mind 
that I have invited the criticism myself. Besides, Mr. Tetlow 
has remembered that I am an older soldier in this campaign 
than he,—‘‘ I said an older soldier, not a better ’’; and Iam not 
the one to forget that the weapons of my warfare may look a 
little rusty, compared with the exceedingly keen and polished 
brand, new “‘ arms of precision ’’ that now glitter in the field. 

One other thing. I congratulate myself that I put my case 
modestly as a ‘‘ Query,’’ and not, as I first thought of doing, 
asa ‘‘Growl.’’ I was moved to put it by a conversation I had 
just had with a teacher of much experience, who eomplained 
that the time of beginners seemed to be pretty much all spent 
in acquiring certain niceties of ‘‘ Roman” pronunciation, — 
perfectly worthless, in my opinion, even if they could be ac- 
quired perfectly. I am glad to have drawn out a reply, which 
shows that the same thing can be done intelligently, and pos- 
sibly to some advantage. The advantage, I claim, is just 
what it is stated to be in my former communication, — a real 
help in learning the ‘‘ word-building’’ of the Latin tongue. 
I am glad, also, to learn that Professor Lane discards, as I do, 
the misleading term, ‘‘ Roman.’’ I may have had it of him at 
second-hand, and he may have used it asa joke, for all that I 
can testify. Atany rate, it was quickly caught up and adopted; 
and at any rate, I have been anxious to make the right term, 
‘* phonetic,’”’ familiar instead. 

Now I am not going to dispute with Mr. Tetlow the ground 
of which he is so excellent a master. All his points I am dis- 
posed to concede beforehand. That is, foralll care. I don’t, 
however, believe, for one thing, that the Roman ‘‘v’”’ (con- 
sonant ‘‘u’’), was the English w, or anything much like it »* 
it may have been near the old-fashioned German w, which has 
slid naturally into v, just as the Latin did. And I think we 
cannot do better than 

LET IT STAY 80. 

Again, the ancients may have written conicere and arbitri, 
for all I know or care,—just as Milton wrote ‘ suttle theefe.”’ 
What I say is that we have sufficient authority for writing the 
form which is more distinctive and intelligible to our eye, and 
had better keep it. It is perfectly easy to explain reice (which 
occurs once in Virgil, and I believe nowhere else), when you 
come toit. As to the authority of stone-cutters, on the an- 
cient monuments, I will say that I myself once stopped a 
monument-cutter, who was just going to give the authority of 
Mount Auburn for “‘Christain.’”’ As tothe confusion of con- 
icere with icere, ‘‘ to hit,’’ the point is Gellius’s, not mine. 
That the form conico is unknown, is not to the point. We 
teach our pupils, or ought to teach them, to understand such 
words, not by the lexicon, but by laws of composition. When 
I was a freshman in college, I used acompound in a Greek ex- 
ercise which I knew was right, though no lexicon would justify 
it. I had to wait till a better lexicon came out, and then I 
found the word. Now I say that conicere is a blind or a foil, 
preventing (so far as it goes) the easy use of the true method 
of reading Latin. Asto the double i, it occurs twice in Virgil, 
and is, I believe, the constant usage in Ovid. That is good 
usage, and early enough authority to me, for a form which has 
manifest common-sense to back it. When I said that Cicero 
very likely wrote the i long, of course I meant long in dimen- 
sion, not in quantity; when he spoke it, he did not need to. 
I spoke of distinctions to the eye. As to what I said of varia- 
tions among modern critical editions,I cannot go into detail 
to prove it. If Mr. Tetlow will take the trouble to compare 
Nipperdey’s Cesar, Ribbeck’s Virgil, and Baiter and Kay- 
ser’s Cicero, he will see sufficiently what I mean. Cooper’s 
Virgil I suppose to be an unscholarly book; but this certainly 


* On some Christian monuments it is represented in the Greek by ov 





and @ in the same inscription, or group of inscriptions. 
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cannot be said of Lemaire’s splendid “ Bibliotheca,” which 
has several of the typographical helps I covet. Mr. Tetlow 
may quote my practice against my theory. Nomatter. Books 
are made, among other reasons, to sell. I may have all sorts 
of objections to a stovepipe hat, and still submit to wear it be- 
cause it is the fashion. The more I have to wear what I don’t 
like, the better right I have to grumble. 

THE DIFFERENCE 


between Mr. Tetlow and myself is not a difference of fact, 
hardly a difference of principle; but a difference in point of 
view. He writes (or thinks) in the class-room, I in the library 
orstudy. The question as it lies in his mind is, how to teach 
the facts of the language in what we may call a correct anti- 
quarian form. The question as it lies in my mind is, how to 
use, most easily and familiarly, the literary treasures and his- 
torical monuments which exist for us in the Latin tongue. 
1 do not, for example, wish that we should train in our schools 
a set of little prigs, whose first thought on seeing ‘‘ conjicere ”’ 
and “‘ arbitrii,”” or even “‘ ccelum,” or ‘‘ concio,”’ or “‘ quum,”’ 


of some of the best friends I have in the world, who are clas- 
sical teachers after the modern method. I do not know so 
high a gain to be had from the study of Latin, or anything 
that goes so far to justify it for a school study at all, as to be 
in some measure at home in the thought and language of the 
classics, as we call them. I am sure that a good school can 
very much shorten and simplify the process which I had to 
pick-my way in after a fashion of my own. If the “quantita- 
tive pronunciation ” is really a help and a pleasure, I have not 
the least possible objection ; that is certainly one way of getting 
into the spirit of the tongue. But, asI said before, there are 
something like half-a-million of us whose feelings ought to be 
respected in the current pronunciation of vice versd and e plu- 
ribus unum. We ought to concede, on both sides, that in such 
things it is not a question of “ right’’ and ‘‘ wrong,”’ but of 
good sense and propriety in dealing with an established usage. 
Unless we are going to make a bonfire of our libraries, and 
print all our Latin books over again in the “improved ”’ spell- 
ing, which is so much harder to read, it seems to me best to 
quiddle with these pettifoggeries as little as we can, and go 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE, AGAIN. 


Mr. Editor :—If not too late, please allow me to express an 
opinion of the views of Mr. Richard Grant White on ‘‘ The 
Public-School Failure.”’ 

Mr. White says many hard things against the public schools 
in his trenchant way, but bases his statements mainly upon 
statistics of criminals actually incarcerated, and makes no 
mention whatever of the ability or inclination of the States 
compared, to ferret out and bring the criminal to justice. 
Now itis a fact patent to all that numerous crimes are com- 
mitted in the Southern States mentioned that go unpunished 
because of the public sentiment that exists concerning them. 
Juries again and again have acquitted criminals of the darkest 
hue, in spite of evidence of guilt the most convincing, through 
fear of, or sympathy for, the offender. When we know that 
instances of this kind have repeatedly called forth the sharpest 
rebukes from the Northern press (which, by the way, has 
steadily improved pari passu with the public-school system), 
and have, at the same time, been defended or condoned by the 


or “‘ causa,’’ that this is an illiterate or discarded form; but 
that the word shall convey its meaning to them in the directest 
and simplest way. These are forms likely to occur in nine- 
tenths of the Latin books they are likely to read, —if they 
should keep up their use and knowledge of Latin. They 
can’t be weeded out in the books that are already printed; and 


Southern press (that has not been improved by the public- 
school system); and when we place in contrast with this the 
strong improbability of escape of the New-England criminal, 
because of the same Northern press, we are led to ask, Do Mr. 
White’s statistics prove what he would have them? To the 
candid mind they fail utterly, and the number of incarcerated 


for the practieal uses of our learning. 
J. H. ALLEN. 


P. S.—Iwas much pleased, as you may suppose, to find 
nearly all my points made, a good deal better than I thought 
of doing, by Prof. Goldwin Smith, the scholarly and able edi- 
tor (as I understand) of that capital chronicle, the Bystander, of 
Toronto. 


several of them, to those who read those books, are a defi- 
nite help to the easy understanding of them. 

Now there is a great deal that I admire in the improved 
methods of teaching Latin. The suggestions that have come 
to me in the last ten years, and which I have tried in element- 
ary classes myself, would, I am sure, have been a great relief 
and comfort tome whenI was groping about among those 
same “* beggarly elements’’ myself. I have no quarrel at all 
with any attainable accuracy and nicety in the merest anti- 
quarianisms of orthography and orthoépy, if they will only take 
their place in,due subordination, and not be drilled or harped 
on as if they were the Gospel and the Ten Commandments 
of classic learning. And I may add, that letters I have had, — 
in scores, I was going to say, — from all parts of the country, 
as to the pettiest points of pronunciation, have satisfied me 
that — whether in,the Girls’ Latin School or not, at any rate 
in a good many other schools — a most inordinate stress has 
been laid “i 

UPON THESE QUIDDLES. 

It will be easiest (if you will pardon the egotism) to explain 
by my own experience, how I came to take a different point of 
view from Mr. Tetlow, and so am in imperfect sympathy with 
some things that excellent teachers doubtless hold very pre- 
eious. It was my fortune, or misfortune, to work my way 
into college as I could, without the help of any training-school 
at all; without so much at most as three months’ schooling, 
all told, in the classics or mathematics. Somehow or other, I 
had at ten years old a fair knowledge of Latin inflections, and 
set myself, out of mere interest in the thing, to read Cornelius 
Nepos, in an old edition with Latin notes. Now and then my 
father, who was quite fond of his classics, would give me a 
shove, by reading over a stiff sentence or two; and so I trudged 
through the book (except about half of Pomponius Atticus), as 
I could, and no doubt made out the story pretty well. Then I 
did the same thing with Cwsar. I remember perfectly well 
being staggered, after afew chapters, with the subjunctives 
and infinitives,—for I had no theory of “‘ indirect discourse”’ 
till many years after; but I found pretty soon that I could get 
along with them about as easily as with indicatives (allowing 
for their eccentric appearance), and traveled on quite cheer- 
fully till I got to the “‘ Bridge.’”” Here I stuck awhile; but, 
finding myself presently in the German woods, enjoyed greatly 
Cesar’s account of the wonderful beasts that he didn’t find 
there, and so left him. 

Ineed not go on with the process, which I followed up 
through the Latin and Greek then required (fully the equiva- 
lent of that required now); but will only add that in 


THE LAST SIX MONTHS 


before the entrance examination I made myself as compleiely 
master as | could of the grammars then in vogue. It was at 
this stage of the process, and not a minute before, that I should 
have been thoroughly glad to learn the latest modern improve- 
ments in philology. That I have had a good deal to do with 
Latin and Greek (for an amateur) since, has been the fortune, 
and to a large degree the pleasure, of my life. That I have had 
as little difficulty as I have in taking these literatures “ broad- 
side-on,”’ in spite of the lack of early drill, I think is in great 
measure due to that lack of early drill. For one thing, I 
could never have begun to do it, if ithad not been for the relief 
afforded by my accented ciim’s, qudds, quams, my digraph @’s 
and «’s, and my circumflexed ablatives in 4. What do I care 
how long the circumflex has been in this use ? It is a very good 
use. It is one of the “‘ modern improvements” worth having. 
What do I care how soon a Dutchman was good enough to 
give us the letter J? I find the use of it every time I write 
my own name, and so does Mr. Tetlow. 

I hope I have sufficiently explained, if I have not fully jus- 
tified, the different point of view that I have taken from that 





WINTER NIGHTS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 
While the sun is at the south, and the days are short, we 
feel an undefinable regret. A dear friend has departed from 
us. We treasure every smile that memory brings back to 
us, and are jealous of the clouds that conceal him even for 
aday. Speaking of his smiles, how bright are these clear win- 
ter days, and how lovely the brief sunsets! At this season 
there is hardly any twilight. The sun goes down in a cold, 
green sky. The clouds for a moment become glorious with 
gold, and then the darkness at once settles down. Life is in 
itself so brief that we canpnot.help the feeling of deprivation at 
the shortening of a single day. No one of us but feels joyous, 
as the days begin to lengthen. 
But, after all, these long nights have a charm for many. 
We put things aside for the winter evenings. Small bits of 
labor which were irksome in summer, now become a delight. 
The social life, too, blossoms out, and we realize that dear 
word home. Happy he who has any corner of the world he 
can so name! As we write, a thousand recollections of pleas- 
ant scenes come back to us, ‘‘ sad with all regret.’’ How long 
ago things seem at times, that can be spanned by a score of 
years! Sitting by the open stove we study the fleeting pictures 
in an open wood-fire. We try to dream as we used, but visions, 
alas, are not so easily evoked as they were once. Still, weird 
faces look out from the coals, and palaces gleam down there 
among them with fairy splendor. We watch the sparks “‘ pass 
into church,” as the children say, and look to see the sexton 
come last. Does any one know what makes him so late ? 
Now is the time to roast apples, or else we can crack shell- 
barks; even now we hear the pleasant tinkle of the hammer, 
and see the cerebral hemispheres of kernel laid bare. Did any 
one mention cider? Yes, there is no special objection to that 
accompaniment. Stories are told, and songs are sung. The 
merry laughter of children echoes through the house, and the 
cold is all without. Here is warmth, one of the most blessed 
of heaven’s gifts. 
Perhaps it is the student-habit, or something naturally Bo- 
hemian in our disposition, that impels us to sit up late. Or 
may be it is the consciousness, that we can no longer avoid, 
that sleep does not come alike to the justand the unjust. We 
love, after the city is at rest, to count the solemn hours as the 
bells proclaim them. Thackeray woos us then to the chamber 
of George Warrington, or Dickens leads us to the bachelor 
abode of Wreyburn and Lightwood. Perhaps another humor, 
if the night is tempestuous without, induces the reperusal of 
Sintram. Those old Norse stories should be read in snow- 
storms. How still the streets are! Only at long intervals we 
hear the policeman’s signal, or the footsteps of some belated 


passenger. 





‘* Now o’er the one half-world 
Creation sleeps.” 


It is serious to think how comparatively helpless is that frac- 
tional portion of mankind. 

There comes a time when even the owl must slumber, or so 
pretend. Emulating that stupid bird whom the poets call wise, 
we at length retire to rest. All well-conducted persons should 
have been there long ago. 








“We refer again to the JouRNAL or Epvucation. Our 


We earnestly advise our readers to subscribe for it. Enter- 


we think, who will take it for a year will then 
roudit asa necessity.” THe EDUCATIONAL Voice, 


readers will observe that we select liberally from its columns. | tis 


criminals in the States compared does not show a relative 
amount of crime. 

The coolness of Mr. White’s exception in favor of the South 
respecting homicide, causes the coldest corner of the Frigid 
Zone to appear like a hothouse in comparison. He says, 


~* The well known fact that homicide is more common in the 


Southern States than the Northern is of no importance in the 
consideration of these statistics.’”’ If, as Mr. White affirms, 
the preponderance of murder in the South is not a reproach,— 
and he expects the friends of public schools to admit this,—he, 
of course, will be equally generous, and grant that lesser 
crimes should not be placed to the discredit of the North. 

His attempted palliation of this unfortunate factor in bis 
statistics is exceedingly unique. ‘It is to be remarked,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that of the homicides in the Southern States, a very 
large proportion, springing as they do from an antiquated per- 
version of the sense of honor, semi-savage as they often are, 
are generally less base and vicious in motive than the compar- 
atively few in the Northern.’”’ He puts forward this statement 
in face of the bald fact that the very schoo! system against 
which he so fiercely militates has driven from public-school 
society this ‘‘ antiquated perversion of the sense of honor,”’ 
which causes “‘ so often ’’ so many “‘ semi-savage ’’ murders. 

Mr. White further says: “‘ Ignorance has no relation with 
vice,” but, ‘‘ want, if not the parent of vice, is at least its 
faithful foster-mother.’’ Is it possible that Mr. White sees no 
incongruity in these statements ? Is it possible that he does 
not know that ignorance is the universally-recognized mother 
of want? And if want is the mother of vice, then ignorance 
must be its grandmother. If this relationship, established by 
Mr. White, is not near enough to satisfy the most ardent de- 
fenders of the public-school system, it ought at least to cause 
them to use their utmost endeavors to extend as much as pos- 
sible its beneficent influences, 

The most wonderful part of Mr. White’s paper is his con- 
clusion. Until we arrive at the conclusion, we find that, to 
his view, as the public-school system has gained in strength, 
all that tends to make life miserable has equally increased ; 
and he would have us believe the one to be the natural product 
of the other. This being his opinion, one would naturally 
suppose that he would advise the entire abolition of all public 
education. Since, as he affirms, that ‘‘the influence of edu- 
cation is not to make men good and thrifty and happy,—that it 
is not adapted to produce the best government of the people,” 
it must follow that where ignorance reigns supreme, there 
virtue, thrift, and happiness abound, and the governments are 
all that could be desired. Mr. White would then, of course, 
do away entirely with public education, and have the world 
become blissfully ignorant. By no means. He would have a 
certain amount of elementary public instruction, presumably 
favoring an equal amount of misery, degradation, and crime. 
His ‘‘jealously-guarded provision for higher education’’ is 
open to the same criticism, and sayors too strongly of caste 
and of class distinction to find favor with the average citizen 
of the United States. A. H. Keer. 

Belfast, Me., 1881. 








The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, at its meeting 


Jan. 15, passed the following resolutions: 
Resolved, That in the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION we 
an able exponent of the distinctive principles of ae. 
and we pledge our hearty and support in endeavor 
to make known to the community wants and necessities of our schools, 


and to advance the cause of popular education. 
uns our reciation of the new e, 
w our blisher for 


to the 
unicating educational theories and 
methods, and that we bespeak for it a liberal support. 


“*T have taken it (THz JOURNAL) from the first issue, have 








jt on file for reference, and find it exceedingly useful. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


‘The Editor is not ,esponsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 





“THE NEW DEPARTURE.” 


Mr. Editor :—In your issue of the 20th of Jan. you have 
duly noticed the doings of the Grammar and Primary Depart- 
ment of the Rhode Island Institute, on the afternoon of Jan- 
vary 18. As you have asked me to outline the ‘‘ New Depart- 
ure,’ as it was styled in the Providence Journal of the next 
morning, I submit the following: 

The arrangements for the meeting were in charge of a 
committee, consisting of S. Sears, of Newport; Rhoda 
A. Esten, of Doyle Avenue Grammar School, Providence; 
X. D. Tingley, of Pawtucket, and another. The chair- 
man of thiscommittee was empowered by the other members 
to act for the committee in completing all needed arrange- 
ments. At his request, nine ladies consented to prepare and 
read each a short paper upon some department of their school 
work, As you have noticed the subjects in a former issue, I 
need not name them. To secure clear, practical papers, each 
writer was requested to write much as she would if addressing 
a young teacher of good English education, about to teach, and 
who, respecting the several subjects, had put the questions, 
Why shall I teach this ? Where shall I teach it ? What shall I 
teach respecting it ? and, How shall I teach it? The papers 
were to be from three to ten minutes in length. In the brief 
time allowed for writing, rhetorical finish was not expected. 


The eight short papers read (one lady was prevented from 
finishing the preparation of her paper by illness) were models 
of clearness and conciseness, and in their direct practical 
utterances there was a marked conformity to that essen- 
tial rule of style, Have something to say, and say it. Each 
paper was followed by a discussion, two gentlemen having 
been appointed some days before the meeting to lead. Those 
discussing were in no case allowed to exceed five minutes. Al! 
who took part in the discussions were practical teachers of 
grammar schools, or schools of lower grade. They were from 
every part of the State. No one, above or below or outside of 
the rank and file of the common-school teachers, read or dis- 
cussed. In appointing those who were to lead in discussion, 
no attention was paid to the letters of the alphabet that had 
been gained at college, or begged therefrom as a literary orna- 
ment. It was thought any one who by his progressive earnest- 
ness had won success in his sehool as a teacher, though lack- 
ing an A.B., A.M., or a LL.D., might make a valuable con- 
tribution. Thus in a single session of about two and a half 
hours some twenty-five or thirty teachers presented the gold 
of their thoughts upon themes touching their daily work. 

The attendance was unusually large. The papers, and the 
thoughts orally presented were direct, practical, and effective, 
and the attention of those who listened was intense. You 
asked me neither to defend nor to advocate a similar method 
of procedure elsewhere; but wherever a body of teachers wish 
to avail themselves of the knowledge and the experience and 
the literary ability of their female teachers ; wherever the 
questions to be discussed are of a specific and practical nature; 
and wherever it is desirable to interest and to benefit those 
actually engaged in teaching, the method indicated may be 
worth a second experiment, whether it is termed an “‘old”’ or 


a “new departure.” Yours, fraternally, G. 
ee 
SPELLING IN A COLORED SCHOOL IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


A teacher in a school of colored children near Charleston, 
S. C., sends us thirty-five papers of a written examination in 
spelling, of two classes in her school; the oldest pupil is six- 
teen, and the youngest, ten years. Six of the boys and girls 
in regular daily attendance live a distance of eight miles from 
the school, and several others live at distances varying from 
two to five miles. Among the names are, William Polite, 
Peter Goodwater, Primus Greene, John Balaam, Eugenia 
Wigfall, and Abby D. Munroe Minott. We would like to 
have Mr, Walton photograph these specimens, and bind them 
in the next edition of the Norfolk County Examinations. The 
penmanship is good,—in some cases, excellent; the words are 
‘nvariably and correctly divided into syllables, and the accent 
‘s usually placed over the right syllable. Here are the two 


‘ists of words, of which more than ninety per cent. are spelled 
correctly: 


, First Class. Second Class, 
re-lieve, de-ceive bridge judge 
pe nel-ther, joa ridg’ing, 
“piece, ceil-ing sled dodg’ing 
Weep seiz-ing, dre ge, sledg’ing, 
prea ei-ther. Ps e, pee gaa 
-ceit, edge edging 
con-ceive, lodge, fledg’ling, 
per-ceive, wedge, lodg’ings, 
Te-celve, hedge, lodg’ment. 
re-ceipt, ridge, 


MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


The first duty is not to give a child false ideas of things. 
Do you wish to persuade him not to eat some food, not to 
touch some animai cr object ? Don’t tell him that the food 
will hurt him, if such is mot the case, or that the thing will 
burn or the animal bite him, but give him the true reason for 
the refusal, if he is capable of understanding it, and if not, 
take it out of his sight, and thus accustom him to self-denial, 
a virtue that will be found only too necessary in life. With 
false reasons a child is seldom satisfied ; he looks with stupid 
eyes, and knows not whether to resist or submit; so powerful 
in man is the instinct of truth, so trying to his nature are 
doubt and distrust. 


TOMMASEO (from the Italian). 





WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS — BOSTON GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 


The following are the diploma questions in Geography given 
by the supervisors Jan. 28, 1881, to the boys and girls of the 
first classes in the Boston grammar schools who are candi- 
dates for graduation next June. The examination in the 
other studies wil! occur Jater in the year. 


GEOGRAPHY: PART I. 
| From 9,15 to 10.30 A. M.] 


1. (a) Arrange the following topics in their natural order, for 
the study of any country: 

Climate, Surface, Outline, Position on the Globe, Ani- 
mals, Inhabitants, Cities, Political Divisions, Minerals, 
Commerce, Industries, Striking Natural Scenery, Vege- 
tation, Important Historical Associations. 
(b) Why is your arrangement a natural one? (c) What is 
included in the study of the surface of a country? (d) 

In the study of its inhabitants ? 

2. (a) Where do people live who had a vertical sun the 2ist of 
December? (b) What part of the earth was lighted by 
the sun on that date? (c) Compare the length of day 
and night in the different zones on that date. 

3. (a) Where do the people live who have a “ midnight sun”’ 
on the 21st of June? (b) How does the sun seem to 
move through their sky on that day ? 

4. (a) What part of the earth has more day-time than night- 

time on the 21st of June? (b) When are the days and 

nights equal over the whole earth? (c) Why? 

5. (a) When it is time for your recess, what will be the time 

by the clocks in London? (b) Which would be the 

longer,—a journey of five degrees west from Boston, or 
five degrees north ? (c) Explain the last two answers if 
you have time. 


GEOGRAPHY : PART II. 
| From 10.50 A. M, to 12 M.] 


6. (a) Sketch a map of Asia,—indicating (b) the principal 
mountain systems; (c) the course of the large rivers that 
rise in them; (d) the situation of four important sea- 
ports; and of (e) two inland cities or towns. Write upon 
the map the names of these cities, rivers, and mountain 
systems, 

One of the three following: 

7. (a) What are the natural advantages of one. of the seaports 
indicated on your map? (b) Give the probable cargo 
and route of a vessel sailing from one of them for Bos- 
ton. (c.) State the importance of the inland cities or 
towns indicated on your map. 

7. (a) Which of the countries of Asia are under foreign govern- 
ment? (b) Write whatever you can of the present con- 
dition of one of them, 

7. Write of the changes and the progress in Japan within the 
last fifteen years. 

Either of the two following: 

8. Draw a section line (profile) from San Francisco to Boston, 
and write upon it the names of the different physical 
regions which it shows, and the words ‘ agricultural,’ 
‘barren,’ ‘manufacturing,’ ‘mining,’ where they belong. 

8. Mention and describe the different physical regions which a 
traveler would cross in journeying from Boston to San 
Francisco. 

Either of the two following: 

9. (a) What animals belong specially to tropical South America? 
(b) To tropical Africa? (c) To Australia? (d) What 
vegetation and animals are common to British America, 
Alaska, and Siberia ? 

9. Describe the country along the banks of the following rivers: 

Nile, Yenesei, Rhine, Amazon, Mississippi, Merrimac. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 125. Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, of Litehfield, Mich., 
wrote the poem, ‘‘Curfew must not ring to-night.” It may 
be found in Ballads of Bravery, published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. C. R. B. 
No. 68.- The answer to the wood question, by ‘‘ F. M. K.,”’ 
in JouRNAL of July 8, is plausible, but not correct, as it as- 
sumes that the work of sawing the large pile is twice that of 
sawing the small one, which is not the case. 

The solution by Thos. S. Stein, in JouRNAL of Oct. 14, is 
incorrect, also, and not even plausible; in fact, is quite incon- 
sistent; since, if the man receives $1.25 per cord for sawing 
second pile, the pile must contain one and three-fifths cords, 
while the second equation in the solution gives one cord as 
the contents of the pile. Somebody will need to 2 “s ow 


tion again. 
MATHEMATICAL CONUNDRUMS. 

1. ** Abstract numbers,”’ of course, as they are ‘‘ naturally 

inclined ’”’ to abstrdct ; i. e., to play the thief. 

2. Yes; but only the proper ones, not the im-proper. 





3. A “‘ration-al quantity”? of time, doubtless, but not any 
more. 


GAME OF WORDS. 
(To be played like “ Authors’ Cards.”) 


Radiz;: a root. Cedo, I go. 


Eradicate, Procession, 
Radish, Secede, 
Radical. Recede. 

Lego, I choose ; lectus, chosen. Duco, I iead. 
Elect, Reduction, 
Elegant, Education, 
Select. Ductile. 

Lez, law ; leyis, of law. Peto, I beg. 
Legal, Petition, 
Legislature, Petitioner, 
Legality. Petitionary. 

Dominus, master. Ludo, I play. 
Domineer, Ludicrous, 
Predominate, Prelude, 
Domination, or dominant. Interlude. 

Pater, father : patris, of afa- Doceo, I teach. 
Patriot, | ther. Doctor, 
Patrimony, Docile, 
Patron, Doctrine. 

Caput, head: capitis, of a Nomen, name. 
Captain, [head. Cognomen, 
Capital, Nominate, 
Recapitulate. Noun. 

Omnis, all. Facio, I make; feci, I have 
Omnibus, Effect, [made. 
Omniscient, Affect, 
Omnipotent. Defect. 


Boston, Jan., 1881. 8S. L. Benyerr. 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
shold be addressed. Bolutions to the following, also good original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 





LITERARY ENIGMA: 186 LETTERS, 


My whole is a quotation from 5, 12, 10, 62, 128, 
110, 188, 139, 118, 63, 4, 174, 70, 125, 155, 154, 172, 186, 
180, 98, one of the dramatic works of 22, 68, 79, 84, 
184, 168, 119, 29, 14, 88, 92, 106, 107, 165, 152, 108, 113. 

Our hero was born at 103, 100, 166, 143, 149, 167, 127, 
97, 182, 177, 107, 35, 123, 148, 138, 129, 153, about the mid- 
dle of the 16th century. At the age of twenty-two he went to 
82, 30, 163, 58, 64, 178, and there connected himself with 
58, 76, 118, 738, 145, 36, 157, 186, 24, 43, 160, 168, 21, 175, 
165, after which he soon began to write. Though his first 
works were not of the kind that afterward characterized 
his life, yet all were such that his is justly called 24, 26, 
47, 15, 97, 162; 180, 121, 28, 112, 65, 123, 88, 5, 165, 44, 63, 
113, 63, 69, 89, 18, 112, 147, 89, 18, 65, 139, 3, 06, 65, 128, 
166, 95. 

One of his first works of note was 138, 28, 57, 27, 112, 
122, 178, 124, 90, 124, 120, 163, 114, 130, published when he 
was about thirty years of age. The 50, 59, 107, 95, 137, 94, 
140, 128, 34, 52, 47, 45, 49, a similar but inferior work, soon 
followed. 

Among the principal ones that came after are 25, 78, 183, 
6, 56, 15, — 91, 99, 5, 104, 162, — 145, 102, 181, 171, — 98, 80, 
86, 157, 161, 156, 164, 33, 67,—71, 1, 17, 105, 83, 37, 179, 
81, 89, 138, 16, 107, 57, 146, 108, 85, — 89, 176, 188, 158, 
150, 144, 96, 31, 66, 3, 115, 32, 7, 178, 159, —180, 6, 136, 
173, 160, 28, 6, 89, 151, 101, 96, 156, 47, 185, 179, 29, 142, 
56, 84, 79,—9, 23, 11, 19, 32, 28, 96, 118, —134, 131, 109, 
2, 49, 73, 77, 6, 182, 183, 186, 17, 117, 116, 48, 28, 175, 72. 
57, 59,—180, 173, 141, 66, 177, 89, 38, 82, 28, 18, 21; ard 
also several dramas that have taken the names of the 87, 
111, 128, 119, 112, to 54, 46, 30, 62, 113 times they relate; 
among 42, 55, 74, 91, 40, are 20, 49, 67, 50, 141, and 97, 12, 
81, 40, 88, 97, 179. 

All these works are either 65, 108, 152, 39, 165, 124, 38, 
186, 130, or 45, 8, 183, 165, 58, 74, 162, 130, some being 
126, 111, 155, 41, 64, 175, 93, 81, 180, 145 works, and oth- 
ers works of 167, 18, 45, 121, 61, 30, 185, H, FE. G. 


CHARADE, 


Two little words make up my whole ; 
Iam a thing without a soul, 

I move as slowly as a snail, 

And, like a comet, boast a tail. 


My first is in the morning light, 

And circles round the moon at night; 
My second crawls along the earth, 
And surely is of humble birth. 


And when the two together come, 
My jirst must make the dust its home. 
My whole can only show at night, 
For half of me will die in light. 
PLAGIARIST, 


UNIQUE WORD-SQUARE. 


S:. 42 & & 
** * © & 
* &*# &*£ & 
* * & kk & 
*~ * &* & & 


Five words, of five letters each, and only eight different 


letters used. Definitions,—surface; lake in pe; a genus 
of plants; restore; sketches. Can be read down, up, right, 
or left, with same result. NILLOR. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 13. 


Enigma. — Maintain the Constitution which we labored so 
painfully to establish, and which has been to you such a 
source of inestimable blessings. 


CuARADE.—Nightmare. 








D@ It will pay our subscribers to preserve Tok JOURNAL, 
We furnish Binders for $1.00, postpaid. 
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Tue death is announced of the venerable provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the celebrated mathematician 
and magnetic observer, Dr. Lloyd. 








We had made arrangements for abstracts of the first 
two instructive and deeply interesting lectures of Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, in the Harvard University Course at 
Wesleyan Hall, Boston. The material has not come to 
hand as we go to press, and they must be deferred. 
This valuable course of lectures is given eacht week, on 
Saturday morning at 10 o'clock, and the ten yet to be 
given are upon topics of great interest to all friends of 
education, and we bespeak for them a large attendance. 





4 
Ar the meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Pea- 


body Fand, held at Washington, last week, the daughter 
of the late general agent, Dr. Sears, submitted an infor- 
mal report of the work of her father, during the year, 
which showed gratifying progress in the cause of edu- 
cation throughout the South. The policy to be adopted 
in future by the Trustees was considered at length, and 
a committee consisting of Secretary Evarts, Chief-J us- 
tice Waite, Judges Manning and Jackson, and Bishop 
Whipple, reported a resolution directing the general 
agent to expend, as far as possible, the revenues of the 
fund in the education of teachers for Southern schools, 
but giving authority to the general agent and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to expend a sum not exceeding two- 
thirds of the income for destitute schools. The treas- 
urer’s annual report showed an available income for the 
coming year of over $90,000. The next meeting of 
the Board of trustees will be held in New York city 
on the first Monday in December, 1882. 








OuR readers will notice that this issue of THe Jour- 
NAL contains four additional pages. The pressure upon 
our reading-columns has made such an addition neces- 
sary several times during the last few months. There 
comes to us a demand from the homes for educational 
reading, which we have long felt should be met. If 
Tue JouRNAL was taken and read by the families of 
our intelligent people, we are confident that a deeper 
interest would be felt, and a more effective codperation 
secured with the teachers of the country than there is 
at present. We hope to see our way clear to make a 
“new departure,” and furnish in additional pages of 
Tux JouRNAL such reading as will be especially 
adapted to supply this demand for family reading upon 
educational topics. Our advertising columns are of spe- 


_|of the books considered. 


garded as the best guide to follow in selecting good 
books for public and private libraries, as well as for 
school and college text-books. In our columns are 
found, each week, a list of all such late publications as 
are worthy of a place in the family or school, and our 
notices of books are designed to indicate the character 
Our earnest desire is to help 
on the work of sound education in the country, in all 
possible directions. We acknowledge gratefully the 
generous patronage of educators and advertisers in the 
past, and pledge ourselves to do all in our power in the 
future to advance the interests of culture in this great 
Nation. 








Jasez LamMAR Monroxr Curry, D.D., LL.D., who 
has been elected by the Trustees of the Peabody Fund 
as General Agent in place of Barnas Sears recently de- 
ceased was bornin Lincoln County, Ga., Jan. 5, 1825. He 
graduated at the University of Georgia in 1843 and at 
the Dana Law School, Harvard College, in 1845. He 
served as a Texan ranger during the Mexican War in 
1846. He was three times elected to the legislature of 
Alabama, in 1847, 1853, and 1855. He was chosen a 
presidential elector in 1856, and was a member of Con- 
gress from 1857 to 1861. In 1861 he was elected a 
member of the Congress of the Confederate States, and 
entered the Confederate Army in 1864, and at the close 
of the war was in command of a regiment of Cavalry. 
He was chosen president of Howard College, Marion, 
Ala., in 1865; in 1866 he was ordained to the Baptist 
Ministry; since 1868 he has been professor of the 
English Language and Literature in Richmond College, 
Va. For more than twenty-five years past, Dr. Curry 
has been regarded as one of the most influential men in 
the Southern States. The position he is now called to 
fill is one of great responsibility. The wise and dis- 
crete management of Dr. Sears, of this great fund, in 
the interest of education, has so well established the 
policy of the Trustees that Dr. Curry will unquestion- 
ably pursue the same general system of aid in develop- 
ing and sustaining the interests of education in the 
Southern States. Our advices from this section give 
us the assurance that he will be an acceptable and use- 
ful manager of this great trust. 





THERE never was a more decided instance of a quar- 
relsome man “ waking up the wrong passenger” than 
the recent assault on the American system of Educa- 
tion, continued now these past five years. Under the 
depression of a season of financial panic, this attack 
opened along the whole line. The assailing army rep- 
resented every phase of the opposition, from the re- 
presentative of a foreign eclesiasticism down to the 
chronic town-meeting grumbler against the school-tax. 
The country has been flooded with the most preposterous 
assertions concerning the “failure of the common 
school.” The real defects of administration have been 
confounded with the system. The great journals and 
periodicals of the country have been open, far more 
to the assailants than to the defenders of the good 
cause, and more than one famous scholar, politician, 
and divine has broken his teeth by gnashing against 
the corner-stone of the people’s university, the common 
school. At last the passenger is waked up. The 
American people is on its feet, and in its own way ren- 
dering its answer to this furious questioning. But, 
unfortunately, the American people is not the passen- 
ger that was expected down stairs in response to the 
gong that summoned the sleepers for the early train. 
In response to the loud call of critics and enemies, the 
people is now revising, improving, enlarging, and estab- 
lishing the American system in every Northern State. 
The National Government is awake and President, and 
Congress are responding to the people’s call. The 
South is stirred through every class, and no sect or 





cial value to this added class of readers. We learn 
from all sections of the country that our paper is re- 


party that counts on the support of the Southern peo- 
ple in the future will care to encumber the educational 


harbor of private speculation to navigate the educa- 
tional sea finds himself straightway caught in a freshet 
and borne along toward a future he has little time to 
comprehend. The American people propose to revise, 
improve, enlarge, and establish the American school, 
and give the land no rest till the light of knowledge 
makes a sun rise in the darkest home, and every child 
has a fair chance to be an intelligent woman or a well, 
instructed man. We suggest to all who differ, the pro- 
priety of reserving themselves for the needed work of 
improvement, to which all well wishers of the Republic 
are welcome, and ceasing from the vain warfare against 
the invincible determination of this country to give 
every child a fair chance to behold the light. 








In the death of Thomas Carlyle the world of letters 
has suffered the loss of one of its most gifted contrib- 
utors, and Great Britian her foremost man of genius. 
There is no question of his preéminent position in liter- 
ature, although many of his contemporaries have 
regarded him as lacking in judgment, erratic, and some- 
times almost perverse. Some of his doctrines and much 
of his style would have consigned a man of less ability 
and power to obscurity. To him, his peculiar forms of 
expression were essential to his mental individuality, 
and caused his books to be read, possibly, all the more 
for his eccentricities of style. He has resisted modern 
ideas with a mighty power; he has scoffed at the popu- 
lar democratic tendencies of the times, and believed 
that the world should be ruled and guided by its ablest 
minds. He resisted all the forces of popular opinion, 
and by his great character and genius held his position, 
an acknowledged master, and his influence has been felt 
wherever the English language is spoken. He was ~ 
thirty when his first original work, the Life of Schiller, 
was published. But this work, though of fine quality, 
gave little indication of his characteristic genius. Sar- 
tor Resartus, a masked autobiography, first announced 
the proper Carlyle to a somewhat astonished world. 
As has been well said of this work,— 


‘* There he was, with his wild, piercing humor, his passages 
of wonderful eloquence, his poetic heart, his well-nigh awfu! 
earnestness, his reverent and religious soul, his sadness and 
his laughter. Itisa strange book, without its fellow in any 
literature; but under a grotesque form it revealed the struggle 
of a great, impassioned, lonely spirit, to find a divine meaning 
in the world and a noble significance in human life.”’ 


Of his succeeding works, the History of the French 
Revolution, the Heroes and Hero- Worship, and the Life 
of Oliver Cromwell made each a fresh mark in English 
literature. The Boston Home Journal contains an ar- 
ticle on him as one of the celebrities of the age, from 
the gifted pen of Mr. George M. Towle, which derives 
additional value from his having visited him some 
twelve years ago. His appearance is thus described : 


‘*A rather thick-set figure, of medium height; somewhat 
bent, with rounded shoulders; awkwardly and heavily built; 
ungainly and cumbrous in movement; attired in clothes which 
only just escaped the imputation of shabbinéss, and which 
confessed themselves open to the charge of being an execrable 
fit; unusually large and ugly feet, incased in heavy shoes; 
these were the first impressions of the man as he slowly 
walked past, in a dreamy state, which kept his eyes fixed on 
vacancy. The movement of the body was somewhat affected 
by age; but the long stride indicated what a sturdy pedestrian 
he must have once been, The face, overshadowed by a big 
slouch hat, was certainly one never to be forgotten. You 
thought you recognized a sort of typification of the Scottish 
national traits,—the grim adherence to opinion, the Puritanic 
earnestness and obstinacy, the strength and solidity and 
searching force of the higher range of Scottish intellect. The 
hair was thick, knotty, gray, and grew far down on the fore- 
head in plenteous tufts. The forehead was low, broad, and 
projected over the eyes. The eyes were very deep-set in their 
large caverns, and were shaded by heavy, bristling brows; they 
were small, dull, and of a grayish-blue color. The nose was 
straight and bold, but fine and sensitive, — the only delicate 
feature of the face. The almost shapeless mouth, — with 
scarcely a curve, the nether lip slightly protruding beyond the 
upper, was half-hid beneath a short, bristling, gray moustache, 
and a rather closely-cut gray beard, which seemed all tangled 
and knotted, and covered each cheek as well as thechin. The 
expression of the furrowed features, with their strong, deep 
lines crossing the cheeks, was sombre, thoughtful, and wrapt. 
You could almost read the troublous history of a mind agitated 
through a long life, in the stern and repelling force of this ex- 
pression,”’ 








— The next annual meeting of the Essex Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc. will be held at Newburyport, on Friday and Saturday 





track. The schoolman who now sails out from any little 





immediately succeeding Fast Day. 
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A GRAND PREMIUM. 


By a decree of Dec. 14, 1874, His Majesty the King 
of the Belgians offered an annual prize of twenty-five 
thousand francs for the encouragement of intellectual 
effort. The prize for the year 1881, for which authors 
of all nations may compete, will be awarded fo the best 
work on the means of improving ports established on low 
and sandy coasts like those of Belgium. 

Foreigners desiring to compete for this prize will be 
require to send their works, either printed or in manu- 
script, to the Minister of the Interior at, Brussels, be- 
for March 31, 1881. A manuscript work obtaining 
the prize must be published in the course of the year 
following that in which the prize shall have been 
awarded. The award will be made by a jury appointed 
by His Majesty the King of the Belgians; this jury 
will be composed of seven members, three of whom are 
to be Belgians; and four foreigners of different na- 
tionalities. 


THE WORK AT BEREA. 





The educational work in the South is developing in 
many new and instructive ways. Especially where it is 
native in its growth and has been shaped by local ne- 
cessities, does this originality appear. Thereis no part 
of the world where the teacher needs more native 
faculty or a broader comprehension of men and affairs 
than here. Indeed many a famous European or North- 
ern “ Educator” would find himself as thoroughly out 
of his latitude in trying to teach and govern a country 
district school down South, as the “possum ” of classic 
song transferred from his native “gum tree” in Mis. 
sissippi to the big Elm on Boston common. 

We have more than opce spoken of the remarkable 
Normal and Industrial school on the sea-sands of old 
Hampton, Virginia, as one of the most interesting and 
valuable of American institutions for the training of 
teachers for the colored children of the South. Five 
hundred miles to the westward, nestling in a charming 
“ glade,” overshadowed by the Northwestern foot-hills of 
the mighty Appalachian mountain world, is Berea Col- 
lege, an institution no less memorable in its organiza- 
tion, original in its development and, perhaps, even 
more signifieant and far-reaching in its scope than its 
cousin by the sea-side. Unlike Hampton, it is not ex- 
clusively a school for teachers, but includes the entire 
organization of popular education from an effective 
primary school up toa solid university class of twenty- 
five, with a normal course for instruction in methods of 
teaching. Its pupils are of both sexes and colors, and 
another year may possibly witness the white, negro, 
and Indian quietly at work in the same class-rooms 
with no rivalry, except the honest pride to excel in good 
scholarship and manly or womanly character. But in 
this, for the South, exceptional feature, there comes in 
the most interesting peculiarity of this most “ peculiar 
institution.” With a few exceptions from the North 
and the Blue-grass Region of Kentucky, the white stu- 
dents come from the great mountain country that over- 
looks the college campus. This region, in Kentucky, 
includes a country as extensive as the whole State of 
New-Hampshire, and not unlike it in shape; the base 
of the triangle being a hundred miles of the Northern 
border of Tennessee, its Eastern arm the boundary of 
West Virginia, and its Western limit a wavering line 
tapering Northward to the mouth of the Big Sandy 
tiver. Here, in a mountain-world divided into thirty 
counties, out of hearing of the railroad whistle, in many 
parts traversed only on horseback, with no village con- 
taining five thousand and very few one thousand peo- 
ple, dwells a population of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand, more thoroughly isolated from the New America 
than the settlers in Oregon or the latest hamlet in 
Dakota. Living almost entirely from the land, in the 
narrowest way, on narrow means, with few tolerable 
schools and a good deal of intolerable preaching, with an 
almost total destitution of books, newspapers, and ordi- 


nary means of cultivation, completely shut off from so- 
cial contact with the ruling class of the State, this peo- 
ple is peculiar in many ways. The great war intro- 
duced it to the North as solid for the Union, and its 
political affinities still keep it almost as distinct from 
the low-land whites as its industrial habits from the 
colored folk, whom it never held in bondage and with 
whom it has no special sympathy. Thisrace of mountain 
people is chiefly of native descent, in no way related to the 
“poor white trash” of the low-land country, in many 
respects a vigorous, even superior class in original tal- 
ent, though hardly distinguished by the simplicity and 
innocence of the “ mountaineer ” that figures in the reg- 
ulation pastoral poem or is sung about by the young 
lady warblers of tHe Cincinnati drawing-rooms. 


Out from this interesting region come the majority 
of the white students of Berea. Few of them are able 
even to meet the yearly sum of seventy-five dollars, for 
which their education is given them. Many of them, 
even the girls, walk from their homes and come in with 
nothing but a stout suit of clothes, a good head and a 
brave heart; paying their way as they go, by such 
work as turns up and the small wages of mountain 
school-keeping in the long summer vacations. They 
have no leisure to discuss the vexed topic of co-educa- 
tion that worries grave professors and doubting stu- 
dents at Yale and Harvard; indeed, the young fellow 
not unfrequently brings in his sister, cousin, and pros- 
pective “annex” to sit down at the same table of 
knowledge. He is more anxious to lift his own end of 
a problem than to quarrel with the colored boy who is 
tugging at the otherend. Indeed, at Berea one seems 
to be in that ideal university where an overpowering 
desire for study lifts the entire body of students above 
a whole class of questions that even yet convulse poli- 
ticians and people, schoolmen and churches, South and 
North. They live together; the girls of céurse under 
careful supervision; study, work, recite, play, and 
worship together; students and teachers, children and 
grown men and women, in one family. Probably no 
American school of three hundred and seventy students 
goes through the year with so little disturbance, is so 





Fee, Hanson, and their compeers; with a history so 
romantic in its heroic past and so startling in its recent 
growth; with a foundation on three hundred acres of 
“sacred soil,” two hundred thousands dollars worth of 
excellent buildings, in a situation unrivaled in beauty ; 
a faculty representing the best culture and character of 
the Northwest, with the rising ability of the South ; 
and a population of five hundred friendly people within 
sound of chapel bells; can be trusted to plead its own 
cause against all comers. It is already commending 
itself to many of the best people of Kentucky, receiv- 
ing students from families of highest respectability in 
the neighborhood, and on commencement-days the 
great tabernacle is crammed with three thousand people, 
from the humblest to the highest in the proud old 
State. Berea is a great American fact, comprehensible 
only to a man who has read, pondered, and inwardly di- 
gested the Sermon on the Mount and its corrolary, the 
Constitution of the United States. If no similar col- 
lege should ever exist, this will live in its own place in 
American History, a splendid evidence of the power of 
a consecrated education to bind together all sorts and 
conditions of good women and earnest men. 

The reading-room at Berea contains a sparce allow- 
ance of reading-matter, and the small means of the stu- 
dents seem to forbid its extension. If our readers will 


mail THe JourNAL, THe Primary Teacuer, Epuca- 
TION, or any good magazine to President EH. H. Fair- 
child, Berea, Madison Co., Ky., they may be assured 
every page will be like good seed dropped on fertile 
soil, that will yield a hundred fold in the great days 
now coming to the children of the South. 


DRIFT. 





— The master of one of the most valuable home schools for 
boys in Massachusetts tells us that, during the past year, he 
bas received application from forty-two persons for admission, 
only twoof whom were natives of that State. The fifteen pupils 
now in the school represent ten States in the Union. This is 
another evidence of the fact that, as a business transaction, it 
pays for a State to maintain a high order of public-school in- 
struction. The State of Massachusetts, for two hundred and 
fifty years, has invested largely in the education of her chil- 
dren. As one result, the reputation of the old Commonwealth, 





easily governed, or so generally absorbed in the work in 
hand. ‘This year, the faculty consists of thirteen pro- 
fessors and teachers, under President E. H. Fairchild, 
and three hundred sixty-nine students, of whom nine 
are in the eollege classical and twenty five in the lit- 
erary course, forty-five in the normal, and the remain- 
der in the preparatory department. The average age 
is sixteen. ‘Two hundred and forty-nine are colored 
and one hundred and twenty white; two hundred and 
six males and one hundred and sixty-three females. 
The instruction is excellent, probably equal in quality 
to any school in the State; and the proficiency of the 
pupils remarkable, considering their previous estate. 
The primary school-room contains twenty stout fellows 
ranging from eighteen to twenty-five years of age; but 
it is not uncommon for one of these boys to go forth as 
a tolerable schoolmaster among the colored people after 
two years hard work at Berea. Indeed, if one were to 
look for signs of mental power, he need not go outside 
the beautiful campus of this school. We positively never 
witnessed such progress in learning as is the common 
talk among these teachers. These stalwart young men 
and resolute maidens from the mountains buckle to 
their books with a will that knows no discouragement. 
They go back to their homes to become the pride of 
their friends and the hope of their neighborhood. 
Nearly every student is a member of the church and 
the temperance society, and the carrying of arms is 
cause of expulsion. All classes of the Southern people 
are good listeners. We never addressed an audience of 
three hundred people that put us more decisively on 
our metal than the crowd of students and villagers 
that did us the favor to crowd the chapel on four un- 
pleasant nights to listen to our talks on education. 

We do not propose to defend Berea against any ob- 





as a big school-house, has spread far and wide. There is no 
doubt that the State now receives, annually, more money for 
the schooling of children and youth coming to her from abroad 
than she pays for her own nineteen thousand pupils taught in 
her free high and normal schools. 

— We lately heard of the young mother of two or three chil- 
dren who fitted up the brightest room in the house as a nur- 
sery, on the plan of the kindergarten. The sunny windows 
were filled with plants ; the walls adorned with the kind of 
pictures that would set the little ones inquiring; the “‘ gifts’’ 
were in their place; a child’s library was provided; while the 
ceiling was skillfully painted in imitation of the sky, Is not 
this, on the whole, a better disposal of household space than 
the regulation ‘‘ best room,’”’ dark as the mammoth cave and 
musty as a tomb, kept for the occasional entertainment of a 
guest, while the children are elbowed off into corners, and 
compelled to tear through the halls and slide down the banis- 
ters in sheer desperation for something to do? The real prov- 
ince of the kindergarten, after all, is in the home. 

— There never, since the days of Horace Mann, has been 
such a decided ‘‘ boom ”’ for education, from Maine to Texas, 
as at the beginning of this New Year. Multitudes of influen- 
tial people are suddenly waking up to the idea that ignorance 
is both shameful and dangerous in a land like ours. Olitside 
regular school limits, a prodigious amount of work is being 
done for the education of the children. A gentleman, just 
from a tour through northwestern Louisiana, says he found 
the mothers everywhere teaching their boys and girls at home, 
and he was often invited to examine the bright-eyed, barefoot 
little people, and hear their recitations. It looks a good deal 
as if 1881 were to be the children’s New Year. 

— A convention of colored people in Kentucky has rec- 
ommended that a suit be brought before the United States 
courts to test the legal right of the State to grant only one- 
third the per capita allowance for the schooling of their chil- 
dren that is allowed for the whites. The State now appropri- 
ates the entire property-tax of the colored people, with a poll- 
tax of one dollar, to the education of their children; while the 
entire income of the State fund goes to the whites. This is 
anerror, confessed by the most influential school-people, and 
denounced by the leading press of the State, nt Se 
in a fair way to be righted. It seems to us the ) 


will do better to push their just claim in all ways open to 
them, and keep out of the hands of the gentlemen of the law; 





jector. A school with such tough Kentucky roots as 


— of lawyers who are also politicians in pursuit of an 
office. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


First Lessons In NATURAL HisToRY AND LANGUAGES. 





By B. F. Tweed, late Supervisor of Boston Public Schools, 
and L. W. Anderson, Master in the English High School, 
Boston. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


The new book of ‘‘ Lessons in Natural History and Lan- 


guage’ challenges more than ordinary examination. It de- 
mands of the teacher and pupil accurate and concise work. 
The great question is, Can the average American teacher fol- 
low the general plan of this advanced text-book, and carry its 
methods into the schools with success ? With this query con- 
stantly in mind, we have made a thorough examination of 
this book, prepared by two eminently-successful educators, 
and, in our judgment, the correct method of teaching Natural 
History and Language in the elementary schools is outlined in 
These lessons do not profess to teach the science of Nat- 
ural History or technical grammar; but they do teach the 
basis of facts, and the proper way of obtaining them, which 
are essential to a knowledge of the classifications of science, 
and as a means of enabling the pupils in our common schools 
to express their ideas, orally or in writing, with elegance, ac- 
curacy, and conciseness. We heartily indorse the principles 
and the plan of this, in some important respects, ‘‘ new depart- 
ure” in the methods of presenting the instruction which should 
be given in every common school. In our judgment the 
method is right in theory, and will save much valuable time to 
the pupil. This book contains 48 entertaining, instructive, 
and eminently practical lessons in Natural History and Lan- 
guage, for primary and grammar schools. For the use of 
teachers only, the Manual and Lessons are bound together in 
one volume, furnishing the teachers in convenient form, with 
all thatis given to the pupils, accompanied by a key, enabling 
them to compare and correct exercises with facility. We urge 
all educators who are interested in the best methods of instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools, to examine this book. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF St.LuKE. By F. Godet, 
Doctor and Professor of Theology, Neuchiitel. Translated 
from the second French edition, by E. W. Shalders and M. 
D. Cusin. With preface and notes to the American edition, 
by John Hall, D.D. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 


We can best give our readers an idea of this valuable com- 
mentary, which has been so popular among the religious 
students of Europe, by outlining its contents. The scholarly 
introduction gives the traces of the existence of Luke’s Gospel 
in the Primitive Church; examines the statements made by 
ancient writers as to the person of the author; and the opinions 
current at the present day on this point presents the informa- 
tion furnished by tradition respecting the circumstances in 
which this gospel was composed, its readers, date, locality, 
design, etc.; shows the source of this gospel, and lastly 
analyzes the documents by means of which the text of this 
portion of the New Testament has been presented to us. 

To Sabbath-school teachers and other students of the 
Scriptures this portion of the work alone is worth many times 
the cost of the Commentary. The Commentary proper is 
divided into seven distinct parts. The first part treats of ‘‘ the 
narratives of the infancy of John and Jesus.’’ In the second 
part the advent of the Messiah, as presented by the gospel 
narrative, is considered. The ministry of Jesus in Galilee; the 
journey from Galilee to Jerusalem; the sojourn at Jerusalem ; 
the Passion; and the Resurrection and the Ascension, are the 
general themes of the other parts of the work, which is 
supplemented by a conzlusion of three chapters treating of the 
characteristics of Luke’s Gospel, its composition, the sources 
of Luke and the relation of the synopsis to one another, and 
the beginnings of the Church. The preface, by the American 
editor, the learned Dr. John Hall, of New York, presents con- 
clusive reasons why this great work of Godet should be wel- 
comed by American readers, and our own examination of it 
confirms his view of its timely advent among the students of 
the Bible in this country. It answers questions which have 
been agitating many anxious inquirers after the truth in 
recent times, and strengthens the faith of those who cherish 
the Bible as the great moral and religious guide-book to use- 
fulness on earth, and ultimate happiness in heaven. 


Tue TemPeRANceE Lesson-Boox. A Series of Short Lessons 
on Alcohol and its Action on the Body. Designed for read- 
ing in schools and families. By Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son, M.A., M.D , LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Coll. 
of Physicians, etc, New York: National Temperance Soci- 
ety and Publication House, 


The object of this book cannot be too strongly commended. 
Its aim is to promote temperance by the simple process of dif- 
fusing knowledge on the nature and disastrous effects of alco- 
holic drinks, The plan of the book is excellent, and the 
methods proposed are such as should be encouraged by al! in- 
terested in the well-being of the young. Many cities and 
towns in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachu- 
setts have already adopted the ‘“‘ Temperance Lesson-Book.” 
Connecticut and Rhode Island have each some schools where 
temperance exercises are introduced; New York city has put 
Richardson’s Lesson-Book on the list of text-books for its 


it 
it. 








plished by the Woman’s National Temperance Union, whose 
committee induced Miss Julia Coleman to prepare her excel- 
lent book, Alcohol and Hygiene, suited to the wants of the 
elementary schools of America, and noticed in Taf JOURNAL 
of last week. We insist that the rising generation shall be 
taught the dangers of a'c»holic stimulants, as a means of 
safely to health and character. 





Tue Lire or Cicero. By Anthony Trollope. 
umes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The announcement of a new life of Cicero by the well- 
known novelist will be a surprise to many readers, for the 
reason that Mr. Trollope’s previous writings have been of a 
totally different character, and little adapted to prepare him 
to undertake the serious work of the biographer and historian 
of one of the greatest personages of ancient times. While 
these volumes present to the reader but little new information 
in regard to Cicero, they will tend to change and correct the 
generally received estimate of his character, and to place him 
before the world not merely a great statesman and a profound 
man of letters, but as the good man and the leading citizen of 
his age, who was most worthy of honor, respect, and love. To 
correct misapprehension and to reconstruct the current 
opinions in regard to Cicero seems to have been the main mo- 
tive, influencing Mr. Trollope to undertake the rather daring 
work of preparing a new life of this ancient worthy. 

The work shows extended and careful study, and excellent 
judgment in the use of his materials. The new picture he 
paints of Cicero, in a modern style, is exceedingly attractive 
and winsome. He proves that most of the stereotyped accusa- 
tions against him have been based upon mistranslated or mis- 
understood passages from his private correspondence, which 
properly interpreted give the noble old Roman a glorious char- 
acter. He does not deny that Cicero has faults, an intense 
ambition, a tendency to querelousness, and an occasione! dis- 
position to use words of flattery, but shows that these were 
only human blemishes, common to all great men. He proves 
him to have been an honorable man, with clean hands, a gen- 
erous heart, of genuine patriotism, sensitive to praise and 
blame, and yet controlled more by. his conscience than by 
policy. The volumes are written in a fresh, clear, and pleas- 
ant style, and will richly repay a careful reading by all who 
are interested in Roman history and biography. The work is 
issued in the usual excellent library style in which the Harpers 
send forth their publications. 


In two vol- 





PICTURES FROM IRELAND. By Terence McGrath. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 16mo, pp. iv., 206. Leisure Hour Se- 
ries, No. 120. 
Anything that reveals the real relation of landlord and ten- 
ant in the Emerald Isle at the present time of serious agita- 
tion will be of special interest. This story opens to the read- 
er’s view the causes of the present excitement, which has led 
to the unprecedented controversy now going on in the British 
Parliament. The Irish landlord, agent, and tenant are shown 
in their varied relations. The story, although of considerable 
interest, sinks out of view when the questions of political 
economy suggested are of such moment. That this “‘ garden 
isle of the world’’ should be threatened with disaster and ruin 
is to be lamented. Read McGrath’s Pictures of Ireland. 
They are worth careful study. 





THE WESTMINSTER BIBLE DICTIONARY. Prepared for the 
Board by the Rev. Thomas J. Shepherd, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


As the name selected for this Bible Dictionary would indi- 
cate, it was undoubtedly prepared with special referance to a 
denominational use, and it is probably true that the views pre- 
sented by Dr. Shepherd upon a few of the topics discussed 
would not have the entire indorsement of scholars represent- 
ing the other branches of the Christian church. A fair and 
candid examination of this volume in its general scope and 
adaptation will, we believe, furnish abundant evidence not 
only of a profound and critical scholarship, but of a conscien- 
tious desire on the part uf the author to present the truth in 
the best way, and thus meet the wants of the increasing num- 
bers who are interested in Bible study, and desire to become 
acquainted with the remarkable additions recently made on 
topics relating to Scripture interpretation. The aim has evi- 
dently been to indicate the accurate sense in which each word 
needing explanation is used in the authorized version of the 
Scriptures. The root idea of the Hebrew and Greek originals, 
and also the English equivalent is carefully stated. The nu- 
merous and apt references to texts of Scripture, in defining 
the use and significance of words will attract the attention of 
scholars. The results of the latest explorations in Bible lands 
are clearly given; and the information furnished, relating to 
the topography, archeology, and customs of Oriental lands is 
of the highest value to Sabbath-school teachers and scholars 
who need such helps as this excellent dictionary supplies. 
Well-executed engravings, illustrating the articles, are freely 
distributed through the volume, and a series of valuable maps 


are placed at the close of the work. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the book is good, and the type and binding all that 





schools; and the same is true of many cities in the Middle 
and Western States. This good work has been largely accom- 
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could be desired in such a hand-book for the home and Sab- 


Estes & Lauriat, of Boston (1881, No. 1), has just appeared. 
monthly of 32 pages, with 16 full-page illustrations. $1.00 per year; 10 cts. 


per number. One dollar sent to the 
and a fine steel 


An Easy ALGEBRA FOR Beoinners. By Charles 8.\Ven- 
able, LL.D, professor of Mathematics in the Univ. of Vir- 
ginia, and author of a series of Mathematical text-books. 
New York: University Publishing Co. 

A careful examination of this little book has led us to the 
conclusion that, for a large proportion of the pupils of the 
American public schools,—even bigh schools so called,—such 
a knowledge of algebra can be obtained from it as will be of 
more practical value than from the more extended and theo- 
retical treatises. The definitions are concise and clear, and 
the explanations brief and simple, and yet the true essence of 
algebra is presented and illustrated by examples,—not difficult, 
it is true, but admirably adapted to secure to the pupil the 
practical advantages of the study of this branch of mathemat- 
ics. The graded steps are clearly defined, and the pupils are 
made to understand the principles of the science. The mis- 
cellaneous examples are numerous and well! chosen, and the 
review-questions excellent. The only pages we would omit 
from the pupil’s edition of this excellent text-book, are those 
at the close which give the answers to the problems. We 
heartily commend this thin algebra to teachers, and advise 
them to examine it. 





A Century oF DisHonor., By “ H. H.,” author of Verses, 
Bits of Travel, etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


In this work, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson handles a question 
of vital importance without fear or favor. She sketches the 
dealings of the United States Government with the Indian 
tribes, quoting from official documents, and giving other most 
reliable testimony in addition, and then proceeds to draw up 
a fearful indictment of absolute injustice and cruelty, — the 
reading of which should make every honest American citizen 
blush with shame. It isa record of wrong-doing that should 
not be tolerated for another moment, and its reading should 
arouse every good man and woman in the land to stop the ra- 
pacity of Indian agents and traders, to rouse officials from 
almost criminal indifference to the demands of justice and 
right toward these ignorant wards of this great nation, The 
book reads like a horrid romance of blood and crime, and yet 
we are assured that it is a true narrative of cruelty and injus- 
tice. We hope this national shame will be at once wiped out, 
and ‘‘ fair play’’ guaranted to the poor Indian everywhere in 
our domains. Mrs. Jackson’s volume should arouse the con- 
science of the Nation, and compel the adoption by Congress of 
some plan for breaking up the tribal relations, doing away with 
the farce of treaty-making, and endowing the Indians with the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 





LITERARY NOTES, 


— W. G. Waring, Esq., of Tyrone, Pa., has just issued a 
Primer of Soil Culture, to be completed in six numbers, each 
10 cents. Itis neatly printed, with electric-pen stencils, and 
presents the importance and methods of treating the soil in ac- 
cordance with principles of chemistry and practical common- 
sense. 

— The “‘ Franklin Square Library ’’ continues to present the 
best stories, biographies, and other standard works. Some of 
the later issues are Love and Life, an old and quaint love story 
in eighteenth-century costume, by Charlotte M. Yonge; The 
Rebel of the Family, a novel, by E. Lynn Linton, in which the 
daughter of a fashionable but poor widow prefers honest labor 
to keeping up appearances to gain a rich husband, as two other 
daughters did; Dr. Wortle’s School, a novel, by Anthony Trol- 
lope, in which love and tragedy are associated with the history 
of a preparatory school for Eton; Little Pansy, a novel, by 


Mrs. Randolph, the story of a young French girl who goes to 
England to live with her uncle upon the death of her mother, 
outshining her middle-class country cousins, giving rise to 
much jealousy and unhappiness all round; and The Dean’s 
Wife, a novel, by Mrs. C. J. Eiloart, in which the wife is an 
earl’s daughter, living in a cathedral city, and who has a brief 
episode in life which shows the clever and spirited woman to 
good effect. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Magazine of American History for February is devoted to rec- 
ords of Washington, making it a very interesting Washington number. It 
is beautifully illustrated with a steel etched portrait of Trumbull’s Wash- 
ington, by Hall; the Roger Morris House, with a plan of an encam 
ment, and a fac-simile of Washington’s writing. New York: A. E- 
Barnes & Co. 

-— The Californian, published by the Californian Publishing Co., of 
San Francisco, is rapidly securing a high position among our standard 
magazines. Though young, it has a very sturdy growth. The present 
number contains a strong and able article in favor of free high schools. 
Price, $4.00 per annum. 

— Good Company (Springfield, Mass.; $3.00 a year), Number Seventeen, 
contains an installment of ‘* Rose and the Doctor,” the serial by Ellen W. 
Olney, which will be found of marked interest and in which the “ plot 
thickens.’’ There is the usual full complement of fiction, complete, in 
the number. 

— The Magazine of Art for February, published by Messrs, Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co., is adorned with an excellent frontispiece after 
Hermann Schneider, The letter-press is also particularly good and 
varied, suited to all artistic taste. 

— The original Chatterbox with an American Supplement, published by 
It is « 


ublishers will secure the volume 
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THE LENGTHENING DAYS. 


Welcome, thou early light; 
Most cheerfully we greet thee, 

And turn from dark, long night, 
Gay traveler, to meet t ee! 


Thou com’st with rosy hue 
To tint the rugged mountain, 
To robe the heavens in blue, 
And strew with gems the fountain ; 


Nature awakes to life, 

The air is full of voices, 
And man in busy strife 

At thy return rejoices,— 


Hope springs up in the heart 
When earliest rays are glowing, 
Its shadows all depart 
In scenes of thy bestowing! 
_— SARAH GouLD, in Christian Intelligencer. 











OHIO, AGAIN. 
THOSE “HUGE, MECHANICAL EDUCATIONAL 
MACHINES.” 


Charles Francis Adams says, in speaking of our schools, 
‘‘ Huge, mechanical educational machine:, they are peculiar 
to our own time and country, and are organized as nearly as 
possible, a8 & combination of the cotton-mill and the railroad, 
with the model State prison,”’ etc. 

Now I am in hearty sympathy with most of said article, 
which I have read and reread to the teachers of my class in 
the normal school (for I wish all our graduates to be fully up 
to the most advanced ideas in educational progress). Espe- 
cially do 1 commend to the student-teacher, and all others, 
that part of this able paper relating to the mode of pursuing 
and mastering the much-neglected and much-abused science 
of education; for I think the opinions entertained by most 
persons on this subject,—if indeed most persons have any 

well-grounded opinions at all, on a matter of so much moment, 
—are very crude and inadequate, if not positively erroneous. 


That the whole matter of the professional preparation of those 
who are to take charge of the children of the State and coun-|my school-room. 
try, should be neglected or left to chance or caprice, is not 
It has not a parallel in all 

But I cannot gee how the |time.”’ 
order and discipline, and even the seemingly objectionable | pany front’’ than company rear. 
machinery by which these are secured, in some of our best 


only dangerous but monstrous! 
the history of public enterprises. 


graded schools, can be dispensed with where hundreds of chil 


State. They have been under the wise management of Dr. 


R. W. Stevenson, one of the most deservedly popular superin-|cannot fail to lend 
They number 154 book, and add materially to its value for use in sebools. 


tendents in Ohio, for the past nine years. 
teachers, including two special teachers employed in music, 
drawing, penmanship, and elocution, with an enrollment of 
about 8,000 pupils, representing all the grades from the D. pri- 
mary to the high school, which latter enrolls 559 pupils in all 
departments, graduating,—last year, 72 pupils. 

We entered the lowest primary school, and spent some 
time in witnessing the modes of teaching reading, which is 


strictly objective and phonetic to commence with, gradually Greatness. 


introducing the names of the letters and other characters, and 
gliding into sentence-making from the first. 

From this we passed through other grades, on up to the 
grammar, witnessing similar exercises. All seemed interested, 


happy, and content to work, and to make the most of their| Christmas Carol. 
Friends. 


time and opportunities. The superintendent accompanied us 
a part of the time, and one of the most noticeable things was 
the evident pleasure with which he was greeted in each de- 
partment. He did not seem at all like a tyrant or “ bulldozer.”’ 
The pupils and teachers seemed to expect something good, and 
even jolly, from him, and they were not disappointed. 


during recess. This species of 


MILITARY DRILL, 
or the strict observance of time in the step, is much inveighed 
against in some quarters. 
plan for the management of six or seven hundred children in 
one building, during the time of recess, he had better come right 
forward at once; and I venture to say he can make a fortune 
by taking out a patent-right on it. It should at least be copy- 
righted. We watched carefully the expression of each face as 
rank after rank filed by, and, unless these faces lied, these 
children not only submitted cheerfully to this drill, but they 
really enjoyed it. And what boy or girl does not enjoy a march 
after an hour-and-a-half’s confinement to study? The time, 
the rhythmic movement, the excitement of numbers, all be- 
tokened enjoyment, grace, culture, and refinement; and I could 
not avoid thinking how much better this than the pell-mell, 
helter-skelter way in which I was permitted to leave or enter 





All this, Mr. Editor, shows progress in our school methods, 
notwithstanding it is denominated ‘“‘Company front, all the 
Better this than no company at all, and better “‘ com- 
Let us not be discouraged be- 
cause we cannot secure perfection at once from our school sys- 
-|tem. While there are many things in the management of 


thoroughly systematized and rigidly managed of any in the|from an author are accompanied by a criti 
essay from another eminent author, an arrangement which 


Poems. 


Power, Wealth, Illusions. 


Whittier. 


Poems. 


vorite Poems. 


John Leech. Dr. John Brown. 


We also witnessed the marching to and from the playground | n»/son, 


ems. 


But if any one can invent a better | ams. 


dren, and sometimes almost thousands of them, of all ages|schools at pr 
and conditions, are obliged to assemble in the same school-| movement is evidently forward. 
building, with barely room enough to allow them to turn|yet in its compa 
around on the play-ground,—a fault which I think must be|room for growth, 
with the public want. 
he age. And, with men here 
who are looking into the philosophy of these 
adapt these ‘“‘ huge, mechanical, 


remedied before we can realize some of our 


UTOPEAN IDEAS OF EDUCATION. 


the fullest development of the individual talent of the learner. 


Indeed, I think the best results are secured, and the most r8-| may expect 


tional liberty established under the sternest discipline. 

I will not undertake to say that some teachers, not having 
the fear of God nor the love of childhood before their eyes, as 
much as they have the fear of the examining-committee, or 
the superintendent, and the love of the loaves and fishes, and 
understanding the nature of childhood and youth, may err, 
nay, May even abuse the system of public education as now 
established, and subject it to the severest criticism. But what 
system would not such teachers spoil, under any circum- 
stances ? The fault is more in the teacher than in the schools, 
more in the administration than in the law, or the system by 
which law is enforced. 


While I have felt the force of criticisms offered by this able 
advocate of education, and while I have been disposed to in- 
dulge in them myself, — for it cannot be concealed or denied 
that our present system of public schools, as now administered, 
has many defects,—yet, until we can propose & remedy, until 
we can offer the public something tried and free from faults» 
we should be sparing of condemnation. Indeed, lL think it 
quite doubtful whether there is any sovereign remedy outside 
the tests to which we are submitting our educational theories. 
Reforms, true reforms, are necessarily slow in matters of such 
complication, and where so much is at stake. Most wrongs 
will right themselves eventually under the searching eye of 
criticism. But we should be slow to exchange a certainty for 
an uncertainty, or to condemn the whole because some of the 
parts are defective. 

After reading, criticising, and I will say admiring the afore- 
said article, a party of half-a-dozen of us determined to go and 
see if we could detect any of the crying evils attaching to 
large system of graded schools. The place selected was 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
whose schools were likely to afford us the best opportunity for 


gressive spirit of t 
t over our country, 
Neither can I see that such discipline, wisely administered, isat|tning, and endeavoring to 


all detrimental to the spirit of freedom; or how it interferes with | ,aucational machines” to the promotion of intelligence and 
the best gifts of this Nation, we 


full measure of our hopes. 


virtue, and to the fostering of 
some day, to realize the 
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from the same § 


such study. To 


binding. 





judging. These schools are known to be among the most 


rative infancy, 


the needs of teachers and 0 
culture and in the develop 
works of the best authors. 
mentary as those under the titles of ‘* Elegant Extracts,’’ and, 
on the other hand, not so vo 
Works” of Tennyson, Longfellow, 


ness. A single poem or 


study of a single piece, 


the thorough mastership 0 
author, and we believe also the 


the best selections from our great 
handy form, cheap, and, at the same, 


Modern Classics, just published by 


Co., Boston, meets the,long-felt want; 


are included the following selections from the most cele-| This the lecturer emph 


brated modern authors 
tions of some masterp 
thors are not only shown at their best, but so fully as to give 
of their various styles, models of thought, | or citizen. Teachers arein 


an adequate idea 
the selections 


and distinguishing traits. In several instances, 


esent that will not bear rigid criticism, 

Our educational system is 
and has plenty of time and 
and to become more and more in harmony 
It is thoroughly imbued with the pro- 
and there, all 








ADVANCED SU. PPLEMENTARY READING. 


a 


THE BEST WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 


— 


and method of tre 


ource. 


VINDEX. 


e often made for reading-books which will meet 
lder pupils, in the line of literary cia eee “hee 
ment of a true taste for the best from his position of superintendent 0 e 8, a ng 

Book desired t f authority, and, whatever his views may be, they must be the 
weston red, not so frag-| suit of a broad outlook and an intimate understanding of 


yet the 


cal or biographical 
greater interest to both portions of the 


Teachers who are acquainted with the contents of these 


little volumes will readily see their fitness for Supplementary 
Reading. The list of volumes now ready is as follows: 


1. Evangeline; The Courtship of Miles Standish; Favorite 
Longfellow. 

2. Culture, Behavior, Beauty ; Books, Art, 

Emerson. 

3. Nature; Love, Friendship, Domestic Life ; Success, 

Immortality. Hmerson. 

4. Snow-Bound; The Tent on th 


Eloquence ; 


Beach; Favorite Poems. 

5. The Vision of Sir Launfal ; The Cathedral ; Favorite 

Lowell. 

6. In and Out of Doors with Charles Dickens. Fields. A 

Pelke Dickens. Barry Cornwall and Some of His 
elds. 


7. The Ancient Mariner; Favorite Poems. Coleridge. Fa- 


Wordsworth. 
8. Undine; Sintram, Fouqué. Paul and Virginia. St. 


Pierre. 
9 Rab and bis Friends ; Marjorie Fleming ; Thackeray; 


10. Enoch Arden; In Memoriam; Favorite Poems. Ten- 
“LL. The Princess; Maud; Locksley Hall. Tennyson. 
12. Elizabeth Barrett Browning: An essay. E. C. Stedman. 


Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. Mrs. Browning. Favorite Po- 


Robert Browning. 
13. Goethe: An essay. Carlyle. The Tale; Favorite Po- 


Goethe. 
14. Schiller: An essay. Carlyle. The Lay of the Bell, 


and Fridolin; Favorite Poems. Schiller. 


Eighteen volumes are to follow to complete the series, con- 

taining selections from most of the other great English writers 

of prose and poetry. These books are beautifully bound, and 

sold at retail at seventy-five cents each, postpaid. Special rates 
will be given for introduction in schools. Teachers, scholars, and 
families wishing to form select and valuable libraries at small 
expense should avail themselves of the opportunity of obtaining 
one after another of these valuable books, till the whole series 
of thirty volumes, a library in itself, is on hand, The pub- 
lishers are entitled to great credit for the good judgment and 
enterprise in publishing these choice books, which are calcu- 
lated to inspire and cultivate the love for the best reading from 
the very elect of authors. 


—_——_— 


SPECIAL PREMIUM. 

We have made such arrangements with the publishers that 
we can give one of these volumes for one new subscriber to 
Tue JOURNAL, and two volumes for one new subscriber to 
EpvucaTion. These volumes will be sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the money for one or more new subscriptions. Can 
you get this valuable library more easily ? We ought to have 
a thousand orders within a week. 











SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


S— 


BALTIMORE. 


PROF. SHEPHERD ON ** EXAMINATIONS.” 
Among the things of special interest in the schools, during 
the past several weeks, has been a lecture on “ Examina- 
tions,’’ delivered by Prof. H. E. Shepherd, at the December 
meeting of the Teachers’ Association, and the vexed question 
of colored teachers for colored schools, debated in the Board 
of Commissioners, and discussed by the press and the more 


thoughtful of the people generally. 
As the gentleman delivering the lecture above alluded to is, 


the entire field, we shall offer a brief review of his ideas upon 


luminous as the ‘* Complete the subject. Examinations grew out of dialectic disputations 
and Irving. One class| ising in the older universities. After this preliminary state- 
dissatisfies from its incompleteness, the other from its full- ment, the divisions of the subject as applied to present usage, 
two of a great author often serves - were: To what an extent ought an examination to be the test 
instruct the pupil in all that is essential as to his style, spirit, of a teacher? How should ex aminations be conducted ? 
atment of a subject; and by the careful 
owe tnhan eth 5+ wagatird ae teachers, the subject was further Lepage in its geen 
f a few of the choicest a om to the schools, local circumstances an surroundings largely 
best mental res sti Son rom influencing these. What might be a wise method in one coun- 
try might be ill-advised in another. 


After a hurried review of the matter of examination of 


Especially should this be 


this end, teachers have sought in vain for considered in America, where everything is 


poets and prose writers, in 
tasty in type, finish, and 


Houghton, Mifflin & pupils passed once or twice a year, the percentage, 
and under this title| grading the success of the teacher, as well as the capability. 


of England and America, and transla- 
jeces by continental writers. The au- 


HOMOGENEOUS AND UNSYSTEMATIZED. 


Schools, says the teacher, are to be judged by the number of 
forty or fifty, 


atically ignored, as a great and crown- 
ing evil, a procrustean method, which he desired warmly to 
combat. A numerical standard could only exist in the mind 
of an imbecile, — certainly not in the mind of a true patriot 
reality rated as they rate themselves. 





Referring to romance-reading occasionally indulged in by 
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teachers, often to an unwise extent, allusion was made to a 
character created by Shelley,— Pau! Frankenstein,—a monster 
in the form of a constantly-haunting shadow; and like this is 
the delusion, the mental hallucination held by some teachers, 
that the community estimated them by the number of pupils 
they passed from a lower to a higher grade, from time to time, 
Such an impression is unjust. Ambition is laudable, to strive 
for eminence and exeellence altogether praiseworthy and to be 
commended, yet not the highest aim. If, however, it be the 
highest aim, it becomes dangerous, and is an evil that must 
eventuate disastrously to all true education. A tendency of 
the kind appears quite too frequently in the schools; teachers 
express themselves as laboring under this hypothesis. In so 
doing, they are striving to please the unworthy, and have not 
properly estimated the lofty calling they have chosen. Teach- 
ers who labor only for opinion based upon a numerical estimate 
should be rated at zero. Holding such an opinion, no one 
could properly estimate the highest, purest scholarship. 


THE FIRST REQUISITE OF A TEACHER 


should be fidelity in encouraging intellectual progress, and a 
powerful influence through its agency over the scholars. The 
best examination is that of careful observation, and may be 
done by a visiting examiner. At first the pupils may not do 
themselves or their teachers justice, but any feeling of diffi- 
dence will soon wear off; for in a short time they become ob- 
livious of the fact that they are observed, and proceed in their 
usual way, answering as they have been accustomed, and being 
receptive in their usual degree. 
Professor Shepherd placed a high estimate upon reading as 
a mode of examination, arguing that any lady or gentleman 
who can take an ordinary reader and teach pupils proper ex- 
pression,—not, however, according to an inexorable law, nor 
an exclusive opinion,—largely aided mental development. A 
large part of education lies in expression, the cultivation of 
the language faculty; and he or she who best and most fully 
succeeds in this qualification is the ideal teacher. 
The valuation of a written examination should not be arbi- 
trary; it should be liberal where intelligence is shown, even 
though the direct answer is not given, and the result should 
be graduated by the difficulty involved; no system of marking 
can be invariable or inflexible. Especially is this the case in 
parsing and arithmetic. These should be allowed a wide mar- 
gin, where the reasoning, even if wrong, was good. An in- 
stance was here cited, where a slight error in multiplication, 
making an example wrong in result, had been awarded zero, 
while the principle throughout was correct. A similar illus- 
tration in parsing, where the unusual use of a usual word was 
the test, in which only eight persons out of one hundred and 
eight answered correctly, the difficulty arising from a non-use 
of the reasoning faculty. Just here one might feel that the 
“biter was bitten,’’ as the latter hoped to become teachers. 


THE DIFFICULTIES 


in any system of marking are numerous. Shakespeare makes 
honest Dogberry say, ‘‘ Reading and writing come by nature ”’; 
the learned lecturer might be suspected of indulging in deli- 
cate sarcasm just here, in the suggestion, that one might think, 
in visiting the schools, that it was more than half truth, as in 


me | instances what did not come by nature did not come 
at ° 


As a possible and an admitted outgrowth of written-examin- 
ation work, the perpetration of fraud was referred to, and 
with marked earnestness and intensity Prof. Shepherd de- 
manded that immediate and summary punishment should be 
inflicted upon every evidence of anything of the kind; that 
the penalty should be the withdrawal of papers, and personal 
degradation. Such a strong position as this fully maintained, 
would, in a short time, do away with any occasion for its ex- 
ercise. Children would fear to trespass, no matter how allur- 
ing the prize, were a course so decided known to be the pen- 
alty of the offence. 

The lecture coming as it did from a supervising officer, and 
by virtue of official position a standard authority, gave rise to 
some argument. A grammar-school principal did not think 
that teachers rated themselves, or were the creators of the 
idea that their capabilities were estimated by the numbers 
which passed the regularly-recurring examinations. 

THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


and the community who have the teachers’ living jin their 
hands were responsible. Had they a friend at all times who 
would defend them, understanding the trials and difficulties 
surrounding the work of each teacher, and who would repre- 
sent them at the tribunal who judge their efficiency and pro- 
nounce upon it; who would understand the teacher, and, at the 
same time, had the power to sustain him against unjust and un- 
fair criticism, then numbers would cease to be regarded by the 
teacher, and the good of the child only be considered. Has 
the superintendent that power ? 

There was some further argument, but we leave the subject 
here, feeling that the gist of the whole thing has been given, and 
that its ultimatum is, that breadth of culture, loftiness of pur- 
pose, and fidelity of execution, combined with correct and we 
may say a Christianized judgment are required for the fulfill- 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, W O. Fietcuer, Biddeford, Me. 


— The State College at Orono, Me., now has a fund of $131,- 
300, and its estimates for 1881 are $6,800, and for 1882, $5,500. 
Of the 320 students who have attended it, 54 per cent. are 
farmers and mechanics, and only 11 per cent. are in the pro- 
fessions. 

— The prohibitory laws are so strictly enforced in Waterville 
that the college people are unable to obtain alcohol for scien- 
tific purposes. Let them send for Chancellor Crosby, of New 
York, and they may find relief. 

— Kittery Grammar School building was damaged by fire 
the 24th ult. 

— The winter examination of the Normal School at Farm- 
ington occurred on the 19th and 20th of Jan., and the exer- 
cises passed off satisfactorily. 

— The question of uniformity of text-books is being agitated 
in the Legislature. 

— The new Academy of Limerick will open its first term 
Feb. 2lst with Walter A. S. Preston, A.B., as principal. 

— Parsonfield Academy closed a successful term Jan. 21. 

— Limington, in York Co., boasts of furnishing more school 
teachers than any other one in the State. 

— Petitions to the Legislature are in circulation to take the 
power of employing teachers from agents and giving it to 
superintending school committees. One remonstrance has 
been presented. 
— The Committee on Education has been ordered to inquire 
into the expediency of so amending the free high school act as 
to authorize the State treasurer to deduct from the school 
fund, before its apportionment, the sum annually expended by 
the State fer free high schools. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLIFFORD, Manchester, N. H. 


— Stephen W. Clarke, principal of the High School in Ports- 
mouth for the past ten years, has resigned, the same to take 
effect when his successor is chosen. 

— The McCollom Institute, at Mount Vernon, came near 
utter destruction by fire, one cold night last week. 

— Lebanon has a fine school building, some five or six years 
old, and a large number of scholars. Prof. E. W. Westgate 
has been the principal for some time. He has had able assist- 
ants, and has managed the school well. If the district fully 
understood the importance and economy of supplying more 
money, this might be one of the very best graded schools in 
the State. 

— Adams Female Academy, at East Derry, has an able Board 
of Instruction, a thorough four years’ course, and 500 volumes 
in the library. The school is under the efficient management 
of Miss Emma L. Tailor. 

— Robinson Female Seminary, at Exeter, has been in suc- 
cessful operation for thirteen years. It has a fine building and 
a large number of teachers, and is furniseed with every facility 
for first-class instruction in a full course of study. 





VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The Randolph State Normal School opened again Feb. 8 
with full attendance. Prof. Edson is managing the school 
with energy and marked ability. We wish the people fully 
appreciated the importance of speciul preparation of their 
teachers for their work. 5 
— Forty years ago Vermont had no school supervision, no 
State or county teachers’ association, no normal schools or 
teachers’ institutes. In those days district ‘‘ committee-men ”’ 
hired the cheapest teachers they could find, without regard io 
their fitness for their work, to ‘‘ keep school” a few weeks 
each winter and summer in their old weather-beaten school- 
houses. And if a large minority of the last legislature could 
have carried their measure, they would have restored the 
people to their former educational simplicity ! 
— A school-house at Gaysville was burned Sunday morning. 
Loss, $6,000; insured for $4,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


— Rev. W. H. Wilcox, D.D., of Malden, who has been the 
principal adviser of Mrs. Valeria G. Stone in the distribution 
of her munificent benefactions, has made the following gifts: 


To Andover Sem., professorship of the relations of Christianity to the 
$53,000. Amherst Coll., Stone essorship of Zs P 
000. Am. Miss. Assoc., for institutions at Nashville, A ita, 
TT and New Orleans, $150,000. Bowdoin Coll., professorshi 
hilosophy, and to finish Memorial 1, $75,000. 
aes t 10,000. +» professorshi 


of intellectual and moral 
Carleton Coll., Northfield” 
of and 


. Oberlin Coll. 
000. Wellesley Coll 
rmenia -» Turkey, 


= 
‘$25. 6 


000. | judicious traveler. - 


b Coll., Jacksonville, Ill., $20,000, Marietta Coll., Mari- 
SO, $10,000. Releit Coll, Beloit, Wis., $20,000, Robert Coil., Con- 
stantinople, $20,000. Howard Univ., Washington, D. C., $25,000. Berea 
Coll., Berea, Ky., $10,000. New West Education Com., $12,500. Evan- 

lical work in France, $15,000. -Drury Coll. (additional), $20,000. Doane 

Xoll., Crete, Neb., $5,000. Colorado Coll., Co orado Springs, Col., $5,000. 
Washburne Coll., Topeka, Kan., $5,000. Mass. Homeopathic Hos. (for 
rmanent free bed), $5,000. Boston City Miss. Soc., $2,500. Boston 
orth End Miss., $2,500. Boston Penitent Females’ Refuge, $1,000. 
N. E. Female Moral Reform Soc., $1,000. Am. Miss. Assoc. (final bal- 
ance), $1,292. Total, $1,793,292. 

— Rev. H. G. Spaulding’s lectures on Rome are thus spoken 
of by the Springfield Republican: 

“The educational value of the illustrated lectures of Rev. 
H. G. Spaulding of this city is commanding increased atten- 
tion the present season. In Albany his course on Pagan and 
Christian Rome is | ly attended by pupils from the public 
and private schools of the city, and he has frequently been 
called upon to give special addresses in the schools themselves. 
He is soon to deliver two extra lectures at St. Agnes School 
for young women. Among the schools which have recently 
invited Mr. Spaulding to lecture are the Abbott Academy at 
Andover, Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, and Union College 
at Schenectady, N. Y.”’ 

— Miss Ellen W. Beane, teacher of French in the Fitchburg 
High School, a faithful and efficient instructor, has been com- 
pelled by failing health to resign her position. Mrs. B. F. 
Brown, who has previously filled this place for two years, 
temporarily supplies the vacancy. 

— Mrs. Emily J. Richards has just been elected principal of 
the new training school in Fall River. 

— It is proposed to establish a joint truant-school, to be main- 
tained by and for the use of Bristol, Barnstable, and Plymouth 


counties. 


THE MIDDLESEX FELLS ASSOCIATION. 
At the recent meeting at Medford, in behalf of the Fells, 
Sec. Northrop, whose enthusiasm for trees and forests is 
well known, and whose practical efforts to induce tree plant- 
ing and forest preservation have already had such an influence 
in converting Connecticut into a sort of Land of Beulah, made 
the principal speech of the occasion. He gave many interest- 
ing facts concerning arboriculture in Europe, the disastrous 
results of allowing the country to be denuded of its forests, 
and enlarged particularly on the great value to a community, 
from a hygienic and educational standpoint, of caring for its 
woodlands. He urged the teachers to interest the children in 
planting trees by the roadsides and about their homes, point- 
Ing out the moral and esthetic bearings of the practice. Mr. 
Northrop, it seems, considers it a part of his bounden duty, 


as Sec. of the Conn. Board of Ed., to endeavor to cultivate the 
taste of the people as well as to care for their schools. 
The object of the Assoc. isto purchase and present to the 
State for preservation and use as a public park, a tract con- 
sisting of about 4,000 acres of rocky, hilly land surrounding 
the charming lakelet known as Spot Pond; and for the pur- 
pose of raising the necessary funds, they intend to solicit sub- 
scriptions to the amount of over $200,000, not only in the 
towns immediately adjoining, but in Boston and Cambridge, 
whose citizens would reap the great benefit of the existence of 
such an extensive and beautiful public forest-park in their 
midst and so easily accessible. The hope and expectation also 
is, that ultimately there may be established here a School of 
Forestry, similar to the famous schools of France and Germany. 
These Fells were once crowned with a magnificent growth of 
pine, hemlock, oak, birch, and many other kinds of indigenous 
trees; and although they have been shamefully denuded, a 
large portion is now crowned with a vigorous second growth, 
and occasionally grand old specimens of these trees are still 
found standing. The idea of the gentlemen who are moving 
in this matter, is to take this wild territory, almost totally 
worthless for purposes of cultivation, and, instead of having 
it bedeviled by civil engineers and landscape-gardeners, sim- 
ply protect and allow it to grow up in a state of nature, with 
ere and there a winding carriage-road, or footpath, where, 
within six miles of State street, one may lose himself in a wil- 
derness as rugged and picturesque as any among the Adiron- 
dacks or in northern Maine, Bens. F. MoRRISON. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, 1. O. Winstow, Providence, R. I. 


— Not only Brown Univ., but the State and the country at 
large sustain a great and irreparable loss in the death of Prof. 
J. Lewis Diman, D.D., prof. of History and Political Economy 
in the university. Prof. Diman, son of ex-Gov. Byron Diman, 
was born May 1, 1831, at Bristol, and died Thursday, Feb. 3, 
1881, at Providence. He graduated at Brown Univ. in the 
class of 1851, at the Andover Theo. Sem. in 1856, having in 
the meantime studied two yearsin Europe, chiefly in Germany. 
Upon leaving Andover, he accepted a pastoral call frem the 
First Congregational Church in Fall River, where he lived four 
years. From 1860 to 1864 he was pastor of the Harvard 
Church, in Brookline, Mass. In the latter year he accepted 


the professorship of History and Political Economy in Brown 
Univ., which he occupied at the time of his death. He died, 
after a brief illness, from malignant erysipelas. He leaves a 
wife, a son, and three daughters. Prof. Diman was not only 
the best known and most widely-esteemed professor of Brown 
Univ., and one of the most influential citizens of his State, but 
a gentleman honored far beyond the lines of his vocation, his 
chureh and his State. His favorite study was history, and the 


P| best results of his work are his contributions to the history of 


Rhode Island, of New England, and a course of lectures on the 
thirty years’ war, first delivered at Johns Hopkins Univ., Balti- 
more. He was more than ordinarily fond of all the higher phases 
of literature and art, much interested in architecture, and a 
In Providence he was identified with 
many public institutions, less with politics, intimately with so- 








ment of the complete teacher. 
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+ In his hospitable house he entertained many distin- 
guished guests from other States and Europe. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— The capital of the State school fund now amounts to 
$2,021,346.31. 

— The first prizes for English composition in the sophomore 
class at Yale Coll. have been awarded to Selden Bacon of Nor- 
wich, Woolsey Carmalt of New York city, C. W. Burfee of 
Rockville, F. W. Kellogg of Red Wing, Minn., and E. T. Mc- 
Laughlin of Litchfield. 

— The citizens of Plantsville, have good reason to be satis- 
fied with their school privileges. Six years ago, they erected 
a good building, having six pleasant rooms and a large hall. 
The people were judicious in the selection of Mr. Ames as 
their principal, and have been wise in retaining him. He has 
managed the school successfully, and has had the coéperation 
of the teachers in the several departments. Miss Rand, we 
believe has been connected with the school from its organ- 
ization. The opposition to building, this new, house, which 
at first manifested itself, has subsided. 

— There are three graded schools of considerable size at 
Southington, under the management of three male teachers, 
all of whom are doing well. In addition to the advantages 
affored by these graded schools, Southington is favored with 
the Lewis Acad., founded by Mr. Addin Lewis, who died 
in 1840. The Rev. Mr. McLaughton has for several years been 
the successful principal of this school. 

— Plainville is well provided with school privileges, and 
has a commodious school-building. The principal now in 
charge is Mr. S. T. Williams, who teaches the higher branches, 
including the languages, and the school, in all its depart- 
ments, is giving good satisfaction. There are now 250 pupils 
connected with the school, 

— Farmington has nine or ten common district schools and 
two graded schools,—one at the center which has three grades, 
taught by Misses Stiles, Skelly, and Hollister; the other at 
Unionville. They are evidently doing good work and giving 
satisfaction. A brief call at the several rooms, a few days ago, 
gave us favorable impressions. . 


— 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

CANADA.—20 applications for position of public-school in- 
spector, most of them from the Province of Ontario, have been 
received by the Winnipeg (Man.) School Board, and have been 
referred to the School Management Com. to report upon. 

The chairman of the Board of Ed. of the town of New- 
market (Ont.), in replying to the toast of the ‘‘ Educational 
Interests ’’ at a recent banquet held in that place, said that in! 
1860 the expenditure of the Board was $980, and in 1880 it was 
$2,750. In 1873 the number of school-children was 455, and 
in 1880 the number was 1,615, showing the rapid strides which 
the Province has made during the past twenty years. 

The new high-school building, erected in Woodstock (Ont.), 
was recently opened by a banquet. It is one of the finest edu- 
cational institutions in western Ontario. The building con- 
tains six large and spacious rooms, with 50 desks in each room. 
The building alone cost about $12,000, and presents an impos- 
ing appearance. 

One thousand six hundred names were enrolled on the R. 
C. separate school registers of Hamilton, Ont., for 1880, and 
the average attendance 80 = cent. At present there are more 
scholars at the Collegiate Inst. in the city than at any time 
since its establishment. 

The estimates of the Belleville Board of Ed. for 1880-81 
amount to $13,190. 





Foreien. — A proposal is being made to establish an Art 
School and Home for young ladies, in London (Eng.), in con- 
nection with a kindred institution at Rome, with the object of 
creating a sympathy for religious work among English art stu- 
dents. Decorative art work for churches will be undertaken 
by the students. The house is to be situated at Wimbledon. 

Dr. Pusey, who is now 80 years of age, has announced that 
he will commence a course of lectures as Regius professor of 
Hebrew in the university, at Christ’s Church, Oxford, on the 
26th of Jan., on ‘** Prophetic Psalms, and other Prophecies of 
Christ.”’ 

John Holland, the master of a board school at Castleford, 
Eng., was recently fined ten shillings and costs for severely 
flogging a boy, with a stout stick. Defendant explained that 
he had abolished the cane, out of deference to public opinion 
as expressed in the newspaper, and had substituted a stout 
shillelagh. 

leet Derby has offered the Victoria Univ., at Manchester, 
Eng., £2,000 for a scholarship in Pure and Applied Mathe- 
matics. The Cobden Club have offered a triennial prize, in 
alternation with Oxford and Cambridge, of £60, for an essay 


represented on the list of students. D. H. Moore, D.D., is 
| president of this institution, 


purposes, this State has now a publie-schoo 
with which she is determined to furnish every possible facility 
for the education of her children. 


New Orleans, in runnin 
is to devote $10,000 yearly to the institution, which is meant 
or Bs for the colored people what the State Univ. is for the 
whites. 





District or CoL.umB1aA.—Geun. Garfield, who was last year 


elected prest. of the Literary Club at Washington, will retain 
his office. The first meeting this year will be at the residence 
of Mrs. Francis Hodgson Burnett. 


Iowa.—By the sale of school lands set opens ot ee 
undo VOU, UU, 


Kansas.—Hon. H. C. Speer, of Junction City, has recently 


been appointed Supt. of Public Instr., in place of Hon. A. B. 
Lemmon, retiring. Local papers speak of this gentleman, as 
also of his 
recting the education of the 340,000 children in the State. 


predecessor, as worthy of entire confidence in di- 


LovuIstaANa.—This State has just got the Southern Univ., at 
order, with 12 scholars. The State 


MIssouRI.—District-school taxes are now levied in nearly 


every county in this State. The colored children of the State 
share in the general benefits of free education, and the Lincoln 
Inst., at the State capital, under the management of well- 
qualified colored teachers, is maintained with State assistance 
9 - education of colored youth in the higher branches of 
earning. 


It is reported that Prof. Hill, principal of the normal school 


at Oregon, Hall Co., will be private secretary to Prest. Gar- 
field. Mr. Hill was one of the faculty of the Coll. at Hiram, 
O., when Gen. Garfield was president of that institution. 


The second session of the Univ. of the State of Missouri has 


opened with 500 students Dr. Fisher’s dept, numbers 250. 


MINNESOTA.—The enrollment for the year ending Nov. 30, 


1880, in the Winona Normal School, was as follows: Normal 
Dept., 17; elementary course, 120; preparatory course, 54; 
total, 191. 
19.3 years; at date of graduation, 20.8 years. A kindergarten, 
as part of the Model School, has been added to the institution, 
the tuition fees to which shall not exceed $40 a year. Mrs. 
Sarah C. Eccleston takes charge of this dept., and also acts as 
critic teacher at a comney of $800 per annum. 


The average of pupils at time of enrollment was 


The receipts of the three normal schools for the year are as 


follows: Winona, $14,007; Mankato, $9,895; St. Cloud, $10,- 





— The new term of the State Normal School opens with 
about one hundred pupils, twenty-six of whom are in the class 
Nearly fifty annually graduate, and the 
influence of the school for good is becoming more and more 
An effort is being made to secure from 


the present Legislature an appropriation for the erection of a 
new building, which is very much needed. We earnestly hope 


to graduate in June. 


felt in the community. 


the new effort may prove successful. 


CoLoRADO. — Denver Univ. 





on some subject of political economy. 


which has been a successful one. 
tween 80 and 90 pupils in all departments, although the term 
opened under very unfavorable circumstances. 
health advantages of Denver are appreciated is shown by the 
fact that Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis are 


254; total receipts, $34,224; total expenditures, $32,834. 
The twentieth report of the superintendent of public instruc- 


has just closed its first term, | tion relates the following facts: Number of pupils entitled to 





Sebanesteeeieioniiaiaecaas snenaase 


The enrollment reached be-/|the State apportionment of school funds, Aug. 31, 1880, 172,- 
442; number not entitled, 7,806; March apportionment, $68,- 
That the/|298 40; October apportionment, $184,277.50. Districts—Com- 
mon, 4,165; independent, 54; special, 25. 
Frame, 2,962;-brick, 158; stone, 69; log, 504. Value of houses 


School-houses— 














Five Famous Operas. | 


quicenclllp ected 

($3.) Opera by AMBROISE THOM- 
Mi IGNO » AS. This very successful opera first 
became known in Paris, where it slowly but surely 
worked its way to permanent distinction, and has be- 
come one of the standards, It is very full, occupies 
405 pages, and furnishes to the purchaser quite a library 
of music of a high order. 

IDA ($2.) Grand Opera by VERDI. Composed 
A » in the first instance for the ruler of Egypt, 
and tirst given in that ancient kingdom, where, also, the 
scene of the story islaid. The strange life of old forgot- 
ten ages comes before us, and is made vivid by the thrill- 
ing music of one of the most brilliant of composers. 


CAR E ($2.) By GEORGES BIZET. A Span- 

» ish ra, introducing Spanish om - 

sles, Soldiers, Spanish Dons, a Torreador, and 7 h 
i 






Contraband Traders. We are in contact with the bizarre 
ways and incidents of the Spanish Peninsular, and the 
music is in consonance with the prevailing brightness, 


MEFISTOFELE., ‘otcie i’ ite"trao tina, nc: 
cording to Goethe, whose poem is closely followed 


throughout. A daring composition, romantic and weird, 
and now widely given, and pronounced a success. 


FATINITZ ($2.) By F. von SUPPE, whose 
» music is most taking, and who in- 
troduces us in « free and easy and humorous way, to 
Rossians and Tarks during the war. Very popular. 
Sa” Any hook mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
296, 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The subjects of Dr. HALL’s lectures in WESLEYAN 
HALL, on Saturdays at 10 o’clock A. M., are as follows: 


I, The Kindergarten, Jan. 29. 
Il. Religious training and instruction. 
Iit. ing, vere and drawing (elements of), 
lV. —— and the rudiments of higher mathe- 
ics, 
V. Geo hy and history. 
VI. Modern Ian 7 


VII. Ancient languages. The Ge . 
Vit: Seles, orina Rat Sohal 
IX, wagons ee including singing, sewing, em- 
ro’ . 
x Teachers and normal ones. 
. ool organization on. 
XIL. Educational history, theories, and literature. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 & 1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. 
Course, F blic » readers, teachers, and 
faa stent oF ‘higher English. 70-page Cata- 
JOHN H. BECHTEL, Sec’y. 


Fee SWITZERLAND AND ITALY.— 
Dr. Loomis’s Select Suthmer Party. Seventh Year. 
Address, 23 Union Square, Room, N. Y. 301 h 
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‘The Book ror Teachers! 


SWETT’S | 


Methods" Teaching. 


The Best Schoolroom Guide. 


Can be obtained for Two New Subscribers to 
The Journal, or one New Subscriber to 
-our new monthly, Education. 


—__—_.¢ @——————— 


We would be glad to place this book in the hands of 
all studious teachers in the land, and thereby help them 
to become more valuable to themselves, to their 





| {ntroduces to coll 





schools, and to society. Mr. Swett’s book has received 
the very highest endorsement, and State, city, and 
county school officers in all parts of the country urge 
it as the best school-room assistant the teacher can 
possess. We now make this s ial offer, hoping that 
multitudes of teachers will, with a small effort, obtain 
this grand professional work, helptut to primary and 
grammat-seneol teachers especially, but useful in all 


THE JOURNAL IN THE FAMILY. 


an extra inducement to place THE JOURNAL in 
gate and thereby aid your work in the schools, 
we will allow teachers to offer either one of our por- 
traita to the subscriber who may be a school-officer, 
patron or friend of the school. We make this liberal 
offer that teachers may in large numbers get this valu- 
able work of Mr. Swett, and that THE JOURNAL ma 
be introduced into the homes, where, we are assured, 
it will be of great assistance to the teachers. Teachers 
wishing to make the effort will receive the portrait 
in advance, for canvassing, by sending us twenty-five 
cents for postage, rollers, etc. State which portrait 
ou wish to use, choosing bétween that of gassiz, 
orace Mann, Emma Willard, Geor Peabody, and 
Barnas Sears, all of which are elegant life-size pictures 
of these eminent educators. Act at once, that you with 
others may have the earliest benefits of your efforts. 
We are prepared to furnish the books, post-paid, on 
receipt of names and money. 


DELAY NOT, BUT ACCEPT THIS GREAT OFFER AT ONCE. 


dress HIRAM ORCUTT 
in ‘tof The Journal, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


AL PHYSIOLOGY. 

CHOOL OF tnt e a Bell, Vis 

“Fer information 4. A L. SLONZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, Tremont Temple Boston, Mass. 260 az (1) 


week in your town. Terms and $6 outfit 
$66 tree. Mi es Hater & Oo.. Portland, Me, 


Manager 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


» schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; reconmends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers wili please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnishes, without charge, superior Prefessors, 
Principals, Gevernesses, and Teachers for 
any grade of school. Sells and rents School Prop- 
erties. Transactsa business in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well qualified Teach- 
ers desiring positions should send stamp for — 
tion form. Address L. B. LANDIS, 

306 eow tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


SILICATE 
Black Diamond Slating. 


The Best, Liquid Slating (without exception) for Walls 
and Wooden Blackboards. 

Makes the finest and most durable surface. Easily 
applied by any one, with a common paint-brush, to an 
surface, Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with full 
directions for use. 








PRICES. 
PINT... --ceceees $1.00 HALF-GALLON .. $3.25 
GALLON ........+. 6.00 


1.7 
Flat Brush (4 inches), 75 cents. 
One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
(the number usually applied). Made ool ino 
NEW YO ILICATE BOOK 00 
191 Fulton Street, N. ¥. City. 


_ Send for circular. iw 


COOK’S ‘TOU RS 


Established 1841, 

Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Inde- 
pendent Travelers in America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australasia. Special arrangements for Personal! 
Conducted and Private Parties to Europe, season 1881. 
Hotel Coupons issued, available to over 500 first-class 
Hotels. Olreular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. 
Cook’s Excursionist and special pamphlets contain 
full sent by mail. Address 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. (3058) P.O. , 4197. 











The New School Aid 
@ New ocnoo ids, 
For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the » best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East i4th St., New York. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


For Teachers in Every Branch of Education. 
Professors, Governesses, Companions, Tutors, Readers. 
1151 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

An experience of thirty years in educational work 
enables Mrss Hesse to supply Teachers especially 
adapted to teach the modern languages. Send for cir- 
culars. The best references given. Address 

302 Miss HELENE HESSE, 1151 Broadway, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with ae competent Professors, . 
Sa ay cited. Gh tapenor taaan Gamma 
romptly su th superior m 
a vernaines. Call po an address r 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE 


295 zz «1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 





Pinckney's Agency s Schools = Teachers 


1, Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. cupenee Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Farnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
the best Schools. 
Publishes U. S. School and College x 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIC BUILDING 
Cor. Broadway and 14th St., New York. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURBER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
cw MICROSCOPES FROM £38 TO $1,000. 28 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 





Catalogues on Application. 


Part Mathematica! Instruments (160 pp. 

0 1 raments and Meroncop one 
x 

and Chemical Apparatus (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 25(1) 994 Chestnut &., Philadelphia. 


. 
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and sites, $3,156,210. Teachers—Male, 1,874; female, 3,341. 
Average wages per month — Male, $35.29; female, $27.52. 
Increased enrollment last year, 8,303. Increase of districts, 
243; of school-houses, 377. Increase in value of school-houses, 
$72,184. Increase of male teachers, 77; of female teachers, 


131. Total paid for teachers’ wages, $933,205. Total cost of |” 


schools for 1880, $1;228,428.90, being an average of $7.37 for 
every child enrolled. , 
The so-called “special districts’’ are such points as are 
prosperous and hopeful, whose people desire their children to 
pursue a higher course of study than that provided by the 
general law of the State. It is a fact that many towns still 
retain the district system that should, in point of wealth and 
pulation, avail themselves of the special provisions of the 
aw. On the lines of new railroads many handsome school- 
houses have been erected, some at an expense of $10,000. 
Iu the matter of school-taxes the cities have an advantage 
over the rural districts. In St. Paul and Minneapolis a tax of 
three mills is sufficient to keep up the schools respectably, 
whereas in the country districts, to secure the same efficiency, 
a tax of eight or ten mills on the dollar is ne . Hence 
the superintendent recommends the abolition of the one-mill 
county tax on property for school purposes, and the levying of 
a State tax to be apportioned after collection according to the 
number of children, as is the system in Indiana, New York, and 
other States. The effect of this would be to make larger and 
better-supported districts,—to tax the regated wealth of 
the cities for the education of the children of the rural dis- 
tricts. The report shows great , and is an able pre- 
sentation of the educational standing and needs of the State. 


* Micnieéan.—Miss Leona Taylor, the only young woman in 
the senior class of the Law School at Ann Arbor, has been 
elected poet of the class. She is also chief-justice in the su- 
preme court of the Univ. of Michigan, the highest office in 
the moot-courts of the law school. 

More than 70 per cent. of the State’s school population goes 
to school. 


MicaieéAan.—The freshman class of Olivet Coll. numbers 46, 
of whom 24 are young women. The total enrollment in all 
departments is now over 300. 


New York. — The number of amateur astronomers in 
America has, of late, increased very rapid!y, and the really 
gvod work they are doing strongly indicates important scien- 
tific developments. The following offer made by Mr. Warner, 
founder of the Rochester Astron. Soc., will unquestionably 
stimulate their efforts: 

Learning that the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna has with- 
drawn its offer of a gold medal valued at $60 for the discovery of comets, 
and desirous the search for them should not be abandoned, I 
meng Ky er for every such discovery, subject to the conditions which fol- 
low, sum of $200 in gold as a prize, to be known as the Warner Safe 


y " 
CONDITION 1. The comet must be unexpected and telescopic, except- 
ns only the comet of 1812, which is expected to reappear dancing the om 


at Nashville. 


ment of Prof. W. H. Colman, is in a prosperous condition. 














CONDITION 2. The first discovery must be made in the United States 
or Canada. 

CONDITION 3. Immediate notification by telegraph must be made to 
Prof. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, Director of the Warner Observatory, 
who will cause the same to be cabled to Europe, and will also send notifi- 
cation to astronomers in this country by special circular, or associated- 
ress despatches. 
CONDITION 4. The telegram must give the time of discovery, the pos- 
ition, direction, and daily rate of motion with sufficient exactness to ena- 
ble at least one astronomer to find it. 

CoNnDITION 5. In the event of any dispute which may arise regarding 
priority of claim or non-conformity with the conditions named, the de- 
cision shall be referred to Prof. Asaph Hall, of the Naval Observatory. 
Washington, D. C.,and Prof.C. A. Young. of Princeton Observatory, and 
their decision shal! be final. 

The above offer, unless previously renewed, will expire Jan. 1, 1882. 





Onto. — It has been finally decided to remove the Western 
Coll. to Cleveland, where it will be united to the Case School 
of Applied Science, under the name of Western Reserve Univ. 
The only condition imposed is that the citizens of Cleveland 
shall furnish the site for the proposed university. When this 
condition is complied with,.the college will have an endow- 
ment, including its present one of $700,000, which, added to 
that of the Case School of Applied Science,—amounting to about 
a million and a quarter,—will give the university the magnifi- 
cent endowment of nearly two millions of dollars. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Lincoln Univ., of Oxford, a Presbyterian 
institution for the liberal education of colored youth, has 
iven instruction to 400 young men, and has graduated 133 
rom its collegiate department. Most of them are teachers or 
ministers. 

Prest. Cattell, of Lafayette Coll., at Easton, announces 
that Hon. J. I. Blair, of Blairstown, N. J., has donated $40 
000 to the college for the endowment of the presidential chair. 
We have received Supt. Wickersham’s report of the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. It is a bound volume of 400 pages, 
neatly gotten up, and embellished with several fine cuts of the 
State Normal School buildings. The report is at once able, 
comprehensive, and exhaustive, embracing the report of the 
State supt., reports of county, city, and burrough supts., prins. 
of State normal schools, and statistical tables covering every 
school district in each county. To all this information is 
added a revised statement of the school system under its pres- 
ent law, and a list of school officers. This report is of great 
value and interest to all friends of popular education, both in 
and out of the State. 

Souto CAROLINA. — This State will hereafter devote the 
Peabody fund to the education of teachers. 

TENNESSEE.—The will of Mrs. Maggie Embry, which was 
recently admitted to probate at Elkton, Ky., gives $200,000 in 


mill’ system of teaching text-books. He uses them so far 
as to use them only ‘‘ to give the pupil mental power to treat 
practical subjects.” This is wise and timely. 

During the past year a greater quantity of school land has 
been sold than during the six preceding years. 


Urau.—Miss Lena A. Wakefield (for 33 years a teacher in 
Mass.), is now teaching in Salt Lake. In a letter recently 
received, after giving some account of her own school, she 


goes on to say: 

“I am convinced that the only way to save Utah is to educate her chil- 
dren. The parents are very ignorant, many of them cannot read or 
write at all; hence they are very easily led to believe just what the lead. 
ers of the Mormon,church teach them. If the children can be taught to 
think for themselves, the power of the leaders over the next generation 
will be greatly weakened, if not broken. This is really a fore city. 
People of every nation are here, and I have never seen so much physical 
deformity as I have seen since I came to Salt Lake. The Mormon mis- 
sionaries have sent these poor people here, telling them that they could 
be healed by the Mormon leaders. One man came here a few years ago 
who had lost his leg. The missionary had told him that Brigham Young 
could give him a new leg. On his arrival he presented himself to Prest. 
Young, and made known his want. He told him he could give him a new 
leg, but he wanted the man to consider before he did so whether it would 
be best or not. Take your choice, have two good legs the little time you 
have to live on this earth, or be obliged through all eternity to walk 
upon three legs, as all three will mest certainly be resurrected. The poor 
man decided that it would be better to have one leg for the rest of time 
than to be troubled with three through eternity. Prest. Young told him 
he had decided wisely, and the man went away happy.” 





Vireinia, — Rev. A. Bigelow, D.D., of Southboro, Mass., 
has purchased from a Boston gentleman and presented to Ro- 
anoke Coll. a splendid collection of corals, containing 58 spec- 
imens, which were carefully selected by a United States con- 
sul during a residence of three years at Singapore, Straits of 
Malacca, India. These corals are to be added to a collection 
of minerals given by the same generous donor to the college 
some years ago. 

Ex-Gov. Rice, of Mass., has presented to the library of the 
same college, a valuable Latin Bible published in 1447, beauti- 
fully printed on vellum in black letter with rubricated capitals. 
{t contains 944 pages folio, well preserved. 

WIsconsin.—A very remarkable astronomical phenomenon 
was witnessed at Oshkosh, Jan. 1, between nine and ten o’clock 
in the morning. The sun was about 30 degrees above the 
horizon, and was surrounded by a circle on each side of bright 
sun dogs, or, more properly speaking, mock suns, approaching 
in brilliancy the sun itself. Near the zenith appeared cres- 
cents with all the tints of the rainbow. On the curved side, 
toward the sun, a broad white belt was seen extending en- 
tirely around the horizon, and in the same altitude of the sun, 


on 7 belt, appeared four more distinct mock suns, making six 
in all, 


The atmosphere, meanwhile, was filled with the finest 





Louisville aud Nashville railroad stock to the Vanderbilt Univ. 


Texas.—The Ladies’ Sem. at Bryan, under the manage- | 





frost mist. 
;nessed by hundreds of people. 
} 


The display lasted over an hour, and was wit- 





Horsrorp's Actp PHOSPHATE is especially valuable in 


The principal announces his departure from the old ‘ tread- | dyspepsia and ali diseases following therefrom. 

















Supplementary Reading for Primary Schools. | 





PWO NEW BOOKS FOR 





Col. F. W. PARKER, 


Supervisor of Public Schools, 


The authors have prepared these books in response to 


ers, under their supervision, for more reading suitable for children in primary 
schools. Hundreds of lessons have been written and tested in the school-room. 


From the best of those lessons, enough has been selected 
Hunprep and Twenty pages each. 


These Books are the only SuPPLEMENTARY READERS now published that are 


properly graded, and have the Vocabulary adapted to the 
to Supplement. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 





BY 





Boston, Mass. 





repeated demands of teach- These books have been 


to make two books of Oug| WORCESTER, SALEM, 





Regular Readers they are 


© 





LOUIS H. MARVEL, A. M., 


Supt. of Public Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 


adopted for the cities of BOSTON, NEW YORK; 


BROOKLYN, HOBOKEN, POUGHKEEPSIE, SYRACUSE, MALONE, 


CHELSEA, MANCHESTER, GLOUCESTER, 


FITCHBURG, NASHUA, CONCORD, DOVER, NEWTON, TAUNTON, 
NEWPORT, HARTFORD, PITTSFIELD, DENVER, ITHACA, with a large 
number of towns and private schools. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, 25 CENTS EACH, NET. 





ROBT. 8S. DAVIS & CO,, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


NEW YORK AGENT, 


ORLANDO LEACH, 


Wits Baxer, Pratt & 
No. 19 Bond Street, New 


Co., 
York. 


Wir 





te CHILDREN LEARN TO READ BY READING. 


WESTERN AGENT, 


S. E. BEEDE, 


Grosvenor & Hareer, 


Dubuque, lowa. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue announcement of R. S. Davis & Co., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, of two new Books for 
Supplementary Reading for Primary Schools, 
by Col. F. W. Parker and Louis H. Marvel, 
should be carefully read by all school officers 
and teachers. Probably no two men in Amer- 
ica are better qualified to prepare supplement- 
ary reading suitable for children in the primary 
schools. ‘Mr. Parker, formerly in Quincy and 
now in Boston, gives special attention to this 
department of elementary school-work. Mr. 
Marvel, as superintendent of schools in Glou- 
cester, Mass., has also made this question of 


elementary reading a grand success, and these 
books are made up of lessons which have been 
tested in the school-room and found adapted to 
secure the best results. The books are models 
of excellence, both in matter and in mechan- 
ical execution, and we learn are being rapidly 
introduced into the leading cities and towns of 
the eountry. Send 25 cents for a sample copy. 


J. & H. Ber@s, 191 Greenwich and 95 John 
streets, New York, are prepared to furnish 
chemical and physical apparatus of all kinds, 
suitable to colleges and schools of all grades 
Their latest improved and perfected Holtz 
machines, constructed in the very best (first- 
class) style, and mounted on elegantly polished 


mahogany vases, with finely finished metal 
work, with diameters of the revolving plate, 
varying from 12 to 30 inches, are furnished at 
from $40 to $200 each; cheaper styles, $25 and 
upwards. For full particulars address as above, 


In our notice, in THE JOURNAL of Feb. 3, 
of ‘* The Young Artist’s Blackboard and Easel 
Combined,’”? manufactured by the New York 
Slate Co, 191 Fulton street, New York, the 
price was given at $6.00, which should have 
been $3.00. It is one of those cheap and use- 
ful articles which every child shouldjhave in 
the school and home. 





NEW BOOK® RECEIVED. 

The New Departure in the Common Schools of Quincy ; 
these papers on educational topics ; by Charles Francia 
Adams, Jr.; 6th edition ; containing also the paper on 
“The Development of the Superintendency.’ Pict- 
ures Ireland ; by Florence McGrath ; 16mo, pp. 
iv. ; Leisure Hours Series, No. 120, ew York : 
Henry Holt & Co, 

The Art of School Management: a text-book for 
normal schools and normal institutes, and a reference 
book for teachers, school officers, and , eel by J. 
Baldwin. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Westminster Bible Dictionary ; 
Board by Rev. T. J. Shepard, D.D 
Presbyterian Board of Education. 

Carleton’s Household Encyclopedia and Hand-book 
of General Information ; being a treasury of knowledge 
and reference book. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 

he Music Reader: or, The Practice and Principles 
of the Art: especially adapted to vocal music for the 
use of schools, classes, and private instruction; by L. 
Meignen and W. W. Keys. .... First Lessons in Natural 
History and Lan e; by Prof. B. F. Tweed and L. 
W. Anderson. New York: Harper & Bros, 

Shakespeare: A Critical Study of His Mind and Art; 
by E. Dowden, LL.D.; cl.... 4 Century of Dishonor : 
a sketch of the United States Government’s dealings 
with some of the Indian tribes; by H. H. ... The Life 
of Cicero: in two vols., Vols. 1 and 2; by Anthony 
Trollope. New York: Harper & Bros 

The F.fteen Decisive Battles of the World, from Mar- 
athon to Waterloo; by E. 8. Creasy; cl., 35 cts..... The 
Choice Books; by Chas. F. Richardson; cl., 25 cts, 

Gleanings in the Fields of Art; by Ednah D. Che- 
ney; cl., $2.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

odern Classics: — Favorite Poems by Wm. Words- 
worth and Samuel Taylor Coleridge; ill.,cl. Culture, 
Behavoir, Beauty, Books, Art, Eloquence, Power, 
Wealth, Illusions ; cl.; also, Nature, Love, Friendship, 
Domestic Life, Success, Greatness, and Immortality ; 
cl.; by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Hnoch Arden; In Me- 
moriam ; Favorite Poems; cl., ill.; by Alfred Tenny- 
son. Undine; Sintram and His Companions: trans. 
from the German of La Mott Fouqué. Paul and Vir- 
ginia; trans. from the French of J. B. H. De St. 
Pierre; ill.,cl. Charles Dickens; Barry Cornwall and 
Some of His Friends; by J. T. Fields. A Christmas 
Carol; ill., cl.; by Chas. Dickens. Hvangeline ; Court- 
ship of Miles Standish; Favorite Poems; by Henry W. 
Longfellow ; ill., cl. Rab, and Marjorie Fleming ; 
John Leech; Thackeray's ‘iterary Career; by John 
Brown, M D.; ill.,cl. Snow-Bound ; The Tent on the 
Beach; Favorite Poems; by John G. Whittier ; cl., ill, 
The Vision of Sir Launfal; The Cathedral; Favorite 
Poems ; by James Russell Lowell; ill., cl. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


repared for the 
bs Philadelphia : 





Biennial Report of the State Supt. of Free Schools 
of the State of West Va., 1878-1880. Hon. W. R. Pen- 
dleton, State Supt. 

First Bicnnial Report of the Supt. of Pub. Instr., 
State of Minnesota, School Year, Aug. 31, 1879-1880. 
20th Report in the Series. Hon. D. Burt, Supt. of Pub. 
Instr. 











History Taught by an Appeal to the Eye. 





AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 





Houghton’'s 


Conspectus 


ome HISTORY or rae 


AND 
THE 


Political Partie 


Federal Government. 


THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 
Critics award it the highest praise. A multum in parvo for the General: Reader, for Pupils studying 


History, for Teachers, 


Professional Men, &e. 


THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


in Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00. 


In Map form, size 5x4 feet, $3.00. 


Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 


ia TO TEACHERS, FOR THEIR PERSONAL USE, we will send the book by mail on receipt of $3.30, 
or the Chart form by Express for $1.80; purchaser paying express charges. Remittances should be made by 


money-order, draft, or registered letter, to e 


GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 





GF Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS. 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Send for our new Catalogue. 


1701 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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__ Vocal Culture. 
ORIGINATOR OF THE | 








Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 
The Human Voice in Song, 


The Speaking Voice, 
The Cause ane Uure of plammmoring. 
Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal Training, | 
For Singing, Public Speaking, Reading, | 
and the Cure of Stammering. 


ss 











Vocal Defects. 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


pecialist in Vocal Training, 
1514 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 
TERMS.—Full course in private, $50; Do. in class of five, $25 ; 
Do. class of ten, $25 ; Do. class of fifteen, $10. 
| to Societies, Schools, and Church classes. 
isters, Teachers, and Ladies. 


Vocal Impediments. 





Special rates 
Special Class for Min- 
303 zz (1) 


A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOOL. 


By Miss JuLIA COLEMAN. 


Price, 0c, AJcohol and Hygiene. 


Price. 60 cts. 


It teaches the Physical, Social, and Moral Dangers of Alchoho!l, and is adapted to the urgent needs of all 


American Schools. 
304 eow 


Address 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 


54 Bible House, NEW YORK. 





FOR SALE. 


One of the best located School Pro es in central 
New England; building in good fae ogee lig running 
Terms easy. Apply to “ OrcorTT,” this 


Water 
Office, 7" 304 ¢ eow 


WANTED. 
An Assistant Teacher for the Fitchburg High School,— 


one competent to teach French. 
Address JOSEPH G. EDGERLY, Supt. 


Fitchburg, Feb. 8, 1881. ' 306 a 


FOR THE 


STANDARD BOOKS 





LIBRARY. 





Old and New London. 


A Narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. 
In Six Volumes, each containing about 200 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Extra crown 4to, 576 pages, cloth ; 
per vol., $4.50 ; half morocco, per set, $39.00. 

Vols. I. and II., by WALTER THORNBURY, contain the 
History of London East of Temple Bar. 

Vols. III. and IV., by EowarRD WALFORD, contain 
the History of London West of Temple Bar. 

Vol. V., by EpwaRD WALFORD, contains the West- 
ern and Northern Suburbs. 

Vol. VI., The Southern Suburbs, completing the work. 
Maps to accompany above, in cloth case, $1.25. 


“A work not only valuable asa storehouse of his- 
torical facts, but entertaining and amusing in a very 
high degree.’’— Newark Convter. 


History of the Russo -Tarkish War, 


By EDMUND OLLIER, author of “ Franco-German 
War,” “ History of the United States.” With about 
600 illustrations and plans of the battle-fields, sieges, 
etc. Two vols. ; cloth, $8.00. 


. ’ 
History of India. 

By JAMES GRANT. With illustrations, consisting of 
Portraits of the Chief Celebrities, British and Native, 
connected with the history of the Empire, Plans of 
Battle-fields and Sieges, Views of Places described, 
Cities, Temples, etc., etc. Two vols , each 576 pages ; 
extra crown, 4to, cloth, per vol., $4.00 ; two vols., 
half calf, $12.00. 


Dictionary of ‘English Literature, 


Being a comprehensive Guide to English Authors 
and their Works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
720 pages, extra foolscap, 4to ; cloth, $4.00 ; half mo- 
rocco, $6.00 ; half calf, $6.00. 


“ We distinctly and emphatically mark it as one of 
the few books of reference which are essential to every 


NEW AND 
Enlarged Series 


OF THE 


Magazine of Art. 


Price, 35 cents. Subscriptions, $3.50 per year. 
Sample copy, 35 cents. New volume commenced with 
November number. 


“ The title is no misnomer, for a volume bound con- 
tains a very storehouse of art. The illustrations are, 
of course, numerous, ranging from the freest of etch- 
ings and wood-cuts to the most elaborate engravings. 
The letter-press is particularly good and varied, being 
designed to suit all tastes, from the most to the least 
artistic.’"—London Times. 


“ We know of ‘no thing of beauty’ which would be 
more of an abiding joy than this splendid periodical.” 
—Christian Intelligencer. 


“There is nothing published to compare with it in 
artistic merit.”"— National Journal of Education. 


What Girls Can Do. 


A book for Mothers and Daughters. By PHILLIS 
BROWNE. Crown 8vo, 396 pages, cloth extra, $1.50. 


Comprising chapters on Work for Duty, Work for 
Pleasure, Work for Necessity. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 


“No one who has gone through the world with eyes 
open can have failed to see that a great many girls 
lead idle and useless lives, and that a great many moth- 
ers permit them to do so. 





i who takes any interest in English literature.”’— 
terary World. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 776 pages, 
crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Through the Light Continent : 


OR, THE UNITED STATES IN 1877-78. By WIL- 
LIAM SAUNDERS, New edition. 8vo, 420 pages, $2.50. 
‘« Mr. Saunders’s book is exhaustive, and has a per- 
manent value. In fine there are few chapters in the 
book from which an American may not obtain both in- 
struction and food for reflection.’’— The Nation. 





. ' ’ ' 
Decisive Events in History. 
By THOMAS ARCHER. With 16 original full-page 

illustrations. Extra fcap., 4to, cloth, $1.75. 

This work has been prepared for the use of students 
in private and public schools, and gives, in a succinct 
and readable form, the leading events in the world’s 
history. The historical records are written in a con- 
densed and incisive, yet comprehensive style, and are 
© original illustrations, exe- 


accompanied by full-p 
ar accuracy of detail. 


cuted with strict regard 


If not for sale by your bookseller we will send, pre- 
paid, on receipt. 


Be The problem of to-day is not ‘Shall I Work ?’ but, 
| * What can I Do?’ 


‘It is with the desire of helping them in this diffi- 
culty that I have written this book. I have endeavored 
to show both mothers and daughters some of the direc- 
tions in which girls who do not need to work for a live- 
lihood, may do good service for others, and engage in 
pleasurable work on their own account. I have tried, 
also, to give a few hints to those who wish to work for 
a living.” 


The Praise of Books. 


As said and sung by English authors. Selected, with a 
preliminary essay on books, by JOHN ALFRED 
LANGFORD, LL.D., F.R.H.S. Tastefully bound in 
patent leather, gilt, $1.00. 

“ A beautiful little{pocket-volume.’’ — Boston Tran- 
script. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent, prepaid, on re- 
ta 





ceipt of price. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 











HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 


AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 
Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 








ELOCUTIO N ’ 6.6 0% BY, 149 (4) Sy 


J. E. Mardoch, Stacy , and 





Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 
The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Pour 8 al Courses for Honors in Clas- 
thematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
ee ADA. L. HOWARD, President 
178 as Wellesley. Masa. 








N®*- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY 





For circular or in _ address F. R. Sxow 
Globes detaigue HB Nims & Oo, Trey, NY. 
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“LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


| 











Title. Author. 
Drainage for Health; or, Easy Lessons in Sanitary Science. Joseph Wilson, M 


00 
Ringworm: Its Diagnosis and Treatment. 16mo, cl. Alder Smith, MB 1 00 
Practical Histol and me ~ 12mo,cl. - - Heneage Gibbes, MB es 1 00 
A Manual of Ophthalmoscopy. For use of students. 16mo. Dr Daguenet “ 1 50 
Wilson’s Anatomy, General and Special. 450 ills. Geo Buchanan, MD 6 00 
Sermons of the City. 12mo, pp. 299, cl. : : H C Potter, DD E P Dutton & Co 1 75 
Evidential Value of the Acts A the Apostles. 12mo, cl. Dean Howson i sad 1 00 
Godet’s Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. 2 vols. I K Fank & Co $2.00, 2 50 
The Heavenly World. By forty eminent men. 12mo. Howard Gannett 1.50, 2 00 
The Mosaic rd and Modern Science. Sq. 12mo, cl. L T Townsend, DD “ 75 
Pocket Series of Notes on the International 8. 8. Lessons. 2 “ 1 00 
One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 18. 12mo, pp. 180. P Garrett & Co 30 
The Speaker’s Garland. - - - - - a? a 1 75 
Prayer Meeting Manual. 12mo, pp. os. pape. - - A Nevin DD 4 es r 10 
Restitution of All Things. 12mo, pp. 278,Tl. - - W M Millet Francis Hart & Co 1 50 
Wordsworth. Eng. Men of Letters Ser. 12mo, cl. - FW H Myers Harper & Bros 75 
Island Life; or, Phenomena and Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras. A R Wallace “6 4 00 
“The Human Race,” and Other Sermons. 12mo, cl. Rev F W Robertson . “ ‘ 1 00 
Home Life and Influence. 16mo, pp. 211, cl. - WG Eliot G I Jones & Co , 75 
Songs of Sunshine and Shadow. 16mo. a pyre | = ce wo : ~ 
AV ‘o ‘ story. “ Ouida” aippincott & Co .60, 1 2: 
A Village Commune. A HC Wood, MD i . on 


Fever. y 

Life of Cicero. 2 vols., 8vo, cl. 

A Century of Dishonor. 12mo, cl. 
Shakespeare: A Critical Study of His 
European Modes of Living: Apartment Houses. 
Cause of Color among Races, and Evolution of Ph 
The Conquerer’s Dream, and Other Poems. Sq 


sica 


¥ 


The Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Vols. III., IV. 
The Demon of Cawnpore. Profusely illustrated, 12mo. 
The Story of the Last Days of Jerusalem. IIl., 12mo, cl 
A History of Greek Sculpture. 70 ills., royal 8vo. cl. 


The Pyrenees. Summer Life in French Watering Places. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


On the first page of this issue of Taz JouR- 
NAL will be found the timely announcement 
of A. S. Barnes & Co., of the best standard 
works on Botany, for students and amateurs. 


anies are now used in nine tenths of the 
high schools and academies of New England, 
where this fascinating study is generally pur- 
sued. We invite special attention, also, to Dr. 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany. The 
method of study adopted in this book is essen- 
tially the one practiced in modern Schools of | 
Science, inaugurated by Professor Agassiz, at 
Penekese. Many of our best teachers have 
long pursued this plan, but hitherto no text- 
book has ventured to present it. This book 
calls at once for an entire plant, puts it into 
the learner’s hand, prescribes the order of ob- 
servation, then bids him use his own eyes and 
his own reasoning faculties. 

The Companion-volumes and aids to the 
study of Botany should also attract teachers, 
who will soon find the favorite season for pur- 
suing this study at hand. Examine your books 
now, and get equipped for this delightful work. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. have one of the most com- 
plete lists of school text-books, of a practical 
and jprogressive character, to be found in the 
world. Send for their catalogue, and corres- 
pond for terms for examination and intro- 
duction. 


WE earnestly @rge upon teachers a careful 
reading of the announcement in our present 
issue, headed, ‘‘ History Taught by an Appeal 
to the Eye,”’ by Granger, Davis & Wiltsie, 5 
Dey street, New York. A teacher of long and 
successful experience as a teacher of history, 
said to us, a few days since, in our office, that 
** Houghton’s Conspectus and Chart of the 
History of the Political Parties of the United 
States was the most accurate and valuable 
work ever published in the world.”’ It saves 
sixty per cent. of the time usually required to 
teach this branch of history; and the special 
offer to Teachers for their personal use should 
secure for al] a copy of this invaluable work. 


WE desire to call the special attention of all 
our readers who are interested in elocution 
and oratory to the card of the National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, of Philadelphia, in 
THe JOURNAL of this week. This great 
school was founded by the late lamented J. 


W. Shoemaker, who was one of the at 
teachers of this generation in his special de- 
ent. The institution is now in the 
ands of the same able corps of teachers that 
were associated with him, and the same gen- 
eral course of instruction is continued. ere 
is ogee d no school of this class in the world 
— ng better work than this. Send for the 


We invite special attention to the card of 
Mesers. Hall & Whiting, 32 Bromfield street, 
Boston, in this issue of Tue JounNaL, who 
have unequaled facilities for supplying every 
requisite for schools and colleges. They keep 
also always in stock a full line of miscella- 
neous books and stationary. Their location 


is central, and teachers and others in want of 
supplies of all kinds are cordially welcomed 


12mo. . - - 
A Study in Morbid and Normal Physiology. Cl. 
Mina and Art. : Cl. 


. 16mo, cl. 
Christiaa Institutions: Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 


8G Teaeg G P Putnam's Sons 

1 Beauty. W Sharpe, MD “ 

ae “ 
A P Stanley Chas Scribner's Sons 2 00 
i “ 5 00 
Jules Verne es as 1 50 
Rev A J Church Scribner & Welford 1 40 
A 8 Marray “ “ 6 75 
Henry Blackburn és o 3 00 


We are informed that Wood’s popular bot- | Store in person. 


h 
—_ 


Publisher. 
D Presley Blakiston 
o 


Anthony Trollope Harper & Bros 
HH “ 


Edward Dowden, LL D 


tion is always cheerfully given, and all orders 
receive the utmost care, and are filled with ex- 
actness and promptitude. School committees 
will find that, by concentrating their orders 
with this house, they can save expense and 
trouble. Don’t fail to call upon them, or write 
for prices when unable to visit their attractive 


Tue card of B. A. Fowler & Co., 8 Hawley 
street, Boston, addressed to teachers in regard 
to Gems for the Fireside, an illustrated book 
by Rev. O. H. Tiffany, D.D., as editor, is one 
that should attract notice. The Literary 
World thus emphasizes our opinion of this 
new book for the family: 

“It is by far the most successful compilation 
of the sort we have ever seen. The selections 
are all very short; they run through the whole 
literary scale of grave and gay, humerous and 
pathetic ; are taken from the very best au- 
thors, English and American; are never coarse, 
low, or improper; and are always interesting 
or innocently amusing. The pictures are plen- 
tifal, and unusually good; and the whole ap- 
perrance of the work is excellent. Editor 
and publishers are to be heartily congratulated 


in having made up a book for the ‘ fire-side’ | W 


which is really a novelty, and, in body and soul 
altogether worthy of its mission. The chil- 
dren may have free access to it. It will attract 
one member of the family as well as the other, 
and entertain all. A year hence let us have a 
second volume on the same plan.”’ 


Every reader of goed books should inspect 
with care the announcement of the Standard 
Books for the library, by Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York city, 
and also that of the new and enlarged Mag- 
azine of Art, published by this enterprising 
house. All of their books are beautifully 
printed, and many of them exquisitely illus- 
trated. Teachers who are called upon to se- 
lect books for public or private libraries should 
secure the catalogue of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co. They will also find many valu- 
able and instructive books for educational uses. 


By Swasey’s system of Blackboards you get 
the full equivalent for the money you pay for 
them, as they are just such blackboards as 
you need in your school-rooms. ‘They are du- 
rable, and have all the other qualities of first- 
class blackboards. Address J. A. Swasey, 21 
Brattle street, Boston. 





REFINED and educated women wil! some- 
times suffer in silence for years from kidney 


disease, or constipation and piles, which could 
easily be cured by a package of Kidney- Wort. 
If you are almost worn out, don’t give up, but 
take Kidney-Wort and it will give you new life. 


STeeL PENS are now produced that write 
with the ease and freedom of the quill, as 
Esterbrook’s turned-up points, Nos. 1876, 256, 
and 309. 








If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 











Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 








| Supplementary Reading. 


For High and Grammar Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 





AMERICAN POEMS. 


Selections from the Works of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and 
Emerson. With Biographical Sketches 


and Notes. 
463 pages, $1.25, 
The list of pieces selected is as follows: 


LONGFELLOW: Evangeline; The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish ; The Building of 


the Ship. 

WHITTIER: Snow Bound; Among the 
Hills; Mabel Martin; Cobbler Keezar’'s 
Vision ; Barclay of Ury; The Two Rab- 
bis; The Gift of Tritemius; The Brother 
of Mercy; The Prophecy of Samuel 
Sewall; Maud Muller. 

BRYANT: Sella; The Little People of 
the Snow. 

HOLMES: Grandmother's Story of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill; The School-Boy. 

LOWELL: The Vision of Sir Launfal ; 
Under the Willows; Under the Old 
Elm; Agassiz. 

EMERSON : The Adirondacs; The Tit- 

mouse; Monadnoc. 


All these poems are given in full, and foot- 
notes explain passages containing allusions 
which might not be understood by readers. 
Brief biographical sketches of the poets an- 
swer the questions that naturally rise in re- 
gard to their authors and their careers. 

poewri 

ighest 


“A rich and delightful anthology of native 

a volame in which the lovers of the truest and 

oy may find a treasure of incomparable value.”’— 
ew York Tribune. 


“ Just such a volume of American poems as is now 
issued has long been needed by young pesete as a text- 
book at school and for home use,’”’— idence J 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Entire Essays, Sketches, and Stories. With 
Introductions and Notes. 





As a book for supplementary reading it is 
| exceedingly interesting, and forms a very de- 
,lightful introduction to one of the pleasantest 
departments of literature. 

“ The beautiful lyrics and choice poems found in this 
collection appeal strongly to the refined taste of the 

oung. We heartily commend such aids in introduc 
log to the children of our American schools and homes 
the rich and unbounded resources of English litera- 
ture.”’"— New-England Journal of Education. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


Tasteful little volumes, comprising the 
choicest selections from the best writers. For 
Supplementary Reading in schools, or for the 
Family Circle, nothing can be better or more 
attractive. The following volumes are now 
ready: 





3. 

Evangeline. 

The Courtship of Miles 
Standish. 

Favorite Poems. 


H. W. Longfellow. 


~~ 


Il. 
Culture, Behavior, | 


Beauty. | 
Books, Art, Eloquence. } R. W. Emerson. 
Power, Wealth, LIllu- | 
sions. J 
Il. 
Nature. ) 
Love, Friendship, Do- 
mestic Life. | W. Emerson. 
Success, Greatness,Im- | 
mortality. 
IV. 
Snow-Bound., ) 
The Tent on the Beach. hag G. Whittier. 


Favorite Poems. 


v. 
The Vision of Sir) 
Launfai. bw. R. Lowell. 





424 pages, $!.25. 

The selections comprised are as follows: 
HAWTHORNE: The Snow Image; The 
Great Stone Face; Drowne’s ooden 

co Howe's Masquerade. 
IR G: Rip Van Winkle; Little Britian 
LONGFELLOW: The Valley of the Loire; 
Journey into Spain. 
HITTIER: Yankee Gypsies; The Boy 
Captives. 
HOLMES: The Gambrel-Roofed House. 
LOWELL: My Garden Acquaintance. 
THOREAU: Sounds; Brute Neighbors; 
The Highland Light, 
BMERSON: Behavior; Books. 
“The volume has this double value,—it is an excel- 


lent reader for high schools, and a real introduction to 
to geveral American literature.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


“The choice selections, combined with the discrim- 
inating biographical and literary sketches of each of 
the authors, make a rare volume for everv lover of 
American literature. We heartily commend it to 
ever teacher in the land, and they will do wisely to 
encourage their pupils to secure it.’’—N. H. Journal of 
Education. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. 


Selected and arranged by HENRY CABoT 
LopGE. $1.25. e 
A very attractive collection of about one 

hundred and fifty of the best ballads and lyrics, 

placed generally in chronological order, begin- 
ning with * ie Chase’’ and coming down 
through the long line of English and American 
poets tothe present time. Shakespeare, Scott, 

Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, Goldsmith, 

Cowper, Burns, Campbell, Moore, Byron, 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Hood, 

Browning, Tennyson, Macaulay, Aytoun, 

Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, Bry- 

ant, Poe,—these are but a small part of the fa- 


The Cathedral. 
J 


Favorite Poems. 
VI. 

In and Out of Doors ) 
5 eens. \ 
ristmas Carol. b - 
Barry Cornwall, and ; Charles Dickens. 
some of his Friends, | 


vu. 


The Ancient Mariner. 
Favorite Poems. 
| Foqué. 
St. Pierre. 


J. T. Fields. 


8. T. Coleridge. 


Favorite Poems. Wm. Wordsworth. 


VIII. 
Undine. 

Sintram. 

Paul and Virginia. 


IX. 
Rab and his Friends: 
Marjorie Fleming. 
Thackeray. 
John Leech. 


Dr. John Brown. 


x. 
Favorite Poems. 
Enoch Arden. 
In Memoriam. 


Alfred Tennyson. 


YY 


xI. 
Elizabeth Barrett) An Hssay, by E. C. 
Browning. | Stedman. 


; ’ 
Lady Geraldine’s t Mrs. Browning. 


Courtship. 
Favorite Poems. ) Robert Browning. 
XII. 
Goethe. ) An Essay, by Carlyle. 
The Tale. oy etetina 


ta 
Favorite Poems. J Goethe. 


XI, 


Schiller. An Essay, by Carlyle. 
The Lay of the Bell, 
and Fridolin. Schiller. 


Favorite Poems. 
18mo. Flexible cloth, 75 cts. each. 





mous names included ; yet they indicate the 
wealth and variety of the contents of the book. 


Svery-Day English. 
A Sequel to **‘ Words and their Uses.” 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 12mo. $2.00 


In this book Mr. White continues in various direc- 
ene ee begun in his eee ves. It treats 
speec Z, grammar, wo rases; point- 
ing out the errors which abound in our common S of 
h; and, by its happy combination of literary 
learning and humor, makes a book which all intelligent 

persons can read with equal pgofit and enjoyment. 
“ Richard Grant cal ability cloarn writ! are dis- 


By 


ished for critical ability, clearness of ent, 
justness of thought, and are worthy of a perma- 
nent place in our literature.” — £piscopal ter 
(Philadelphia). 





GOOD EN 


(Other volumes are in preparation. ) 
Words and Their Uses. 


By Ricnarp Grant Wuite. New revised 
edition. 12mo, $2.00. 


* No book of its kind has produced such an impres- 
sion, or has been received with such favor among 
the intelligent and educated public, and also by a very 

e proportion of the cri class. This reception 
is due, in a great measuré, to the author’s high repu- 
= both - scholor -— as bm 4 ged 
of a singularly clear, vigorous a D 
style. But this ts not all’ There must be something 
more than mere regents ina book which stirs people 
so much,.”’—New York Times. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. 








and invited to examine their stock. Informa- 





$5 to $20 asst snome, Sampler worth $8200. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE DIKES tee STUDY- Normal Schools, Academies, &c. Vocal Music | Can Be Tanghe | Successfully | Chiltreve How ty Mra MBC. Blade, has induced 
} ; —S— SE n Every Se r m . 
page ot COLLEGES. THE PRACTICAL MUSIC: READER, | in"! dherfase’sise usd prise as The Childven's Hour, 


It is admitted that students and literary 
workers suffer serious physical injury from the 
constant use of the ordinary table or desk at 
which they study and write, inasmuch as it 
necessitates a stooping posture, contracting 
the chest, inducing an unnatural flow of the 
blood to the head, impeding the natural circu- 
lation through the extremities, and causing 
not only deformity of the body, but tending to 
a weakening of the physical powers, which lead 
to all sorts of bodliy and mental diseases. To 
prevent these results and avoid the fatigue 
and discomfort of holding the book in one’s 
hands, or of supporting it on the knees, Mr. 
Geo. F. Sargent, 816 Broadway, New York, 
has invented and manufactured the ‘ Dick- 
ens’? Combination Study- Table and Desk, 
the use of which absolutely prevents all of the 
above-mentioned dangers to the health, and 
contributes to the comfort of the student. We 
heartily commend this Table to all professional 
men and women, to students and invalids, to 
whom it is both a necessity and a luxury. It 
should have a place in every library and stu- 
dent’s room and in every household in the 
land. To the wearied teacher and the short- 
sighted pupil it is a positive blessing. For 
illustrated circular, address Geo. F. Sargent, 
816 Broadway, New York. 

Its construction and dimensions are as fol- 
lows: The top is 38 x 1444 inches, with a sec- 
tion 22x14 inches in the center, which is 
locked flush with the top when used asa table, 
and can be adjusted to any incline for writing 
or reading; the table therefore is equally use- 
ful as a table, desk, or book-rest. he section 
which adjusts is supported by self-acting rach- 
ets, and is perfectly solid in any position. It 
is covered with cloth, any color to order, green, 
crimson, and maroon being the standard colors 
kept on hand. The adjustable section is pro- 

vided with a rest which supports the book 
when reading, and when u as a table or 
desk, this rest is disposed of in a place fitted 
for it under the top. The legs are on the prin- 
ciple of our regular adjustable tables, but 
specially adapted to this, being adjustable in 
height at intervals of one inch from its lowest 
point, which is 29 inches (the standard height 
of an ordinary table), to 35 inches; which is its 
highest point. There is sufficient distance be- 
tween the legs to admit of its spanning the 
arms of the largest arm-chairs, or rolling chairs; 
And the table folds up and locks compactly 
into the space of 34¢ inches thick. It is made 


of black walnut, is finely finished, and makes 
an attractive piece of furniture. 





Kg When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 


you saw them advertised in THz JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, Boston, Mass. 











Reversible Writing- Books (patented 
are the best. Look for them. ae’ 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Civil Engineers and. Surveyors’ Instruments, 


ers in 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surve f 
both Field and Office use en 
264 tf (1) 


Full illustrated price-list, on application. 
A.A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 
Artists’ Colormen. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 
Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Il.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFAOKS, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World, . 279 2x 














The Grobe Method with Variations, 


Explicit directions for teaching Arithmetic in 
Primary Grades, 
BY G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H 
Price, 30 ceuts, paper, and 40 cents, cloth. 
: Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
290 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Masa. 





DOSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. A: the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres. 





RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
esident. 279 


We YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 











Lae _ PROFESSIONAL. 
RT OF READING. Saturday Normal Classes.— 
FREDERICK C. ROBERTSON (pupil of Lewis Baxter 
Monroe), Instructor in Elocution, Colby Univ. Call at, 
or address, 344 Beacon Street, Boston. 303 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RIcHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


Fut co OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
e 











Full course of two years; shorter courses in 8) 
rtments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGAT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. ¥. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver, N. H. A 4-years’ course designed for instrue- 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.’ Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RvuGGLEs. 3012 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical and 








ent. For informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


VA LAW SCHOOL. lar course two years. 

Post nate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 














__. FEMALE INSTITUTIONS.  —__ 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Boeare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY , West Lebanon, 
l N.H. Patronized half, the States in the Union. 











Mt OrovrTT, A.M,, 








NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
‘or or 9 » at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 
5B Address EK. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. ore Deacon gy Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


[pHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular Feeds vas tim " A Special and Ad 
course Of 8 ‘oO years. an \- 
vanced Oousee fen apetial diniees of stadents. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Prin. 


Oritor NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 

















For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
S For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 

















For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 133 
PREPARATORY. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 iston 8t., 
Coston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
erent departments, Kindergarten, and 


Preparatory 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all ons of Upper Department. 


Fn. 7. pr AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence; 
an 
0 








R. I., pre for College, Scientific Schools. 
r buen Ex rienced teachers throughout. 
8 teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
th complete modern appointments; Chemical and 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. Zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, —~—. Vt. A first-class 





Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


G Coma WICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South -Williamstown 
(7 Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for Coflegs or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 
YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M pt 
M i. A pleasant home, with thorough retraction ; 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BooKLYN, 4. M. 
. RY ACADEMY, St. Johns vt. 
Ons superior w ’ , Vt., 


advantage for tific 
. Apply to. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 az 

















TON lish and Classical School, 
We AY Tt 4 W. Newton, Mass. 5] as 


This valuable book, by W. L. Smrra, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prepired upon the Jnductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in a a single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 
aeeet to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any feacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school. Every teacher should procure 
a copy atonce. Samples sent post- for 35c. Ad. 
dress JONES BROS. & CO , Pudbs., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 





THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student’s Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 
With Illus, and Maps. 
By A. C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row, New York. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
OF PATENT ADHESIVE SCRAP BOOKS, 


119 and 121 William Street, New York. 
The ‘‘ Mark Twain” Scrap Book. 
The Art Scrap Beok. 
The Adhesive Wafer Scrap Book. 
The Gammed Stub File. 


Send for Descriptive List. 304 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 Broadway, New Werk. 
Publisher and Importer of the Choicest English Books. 


Teachers and others selecting 
STANDARD WORKS 


for private or public libraries will find here in every 
style of binding the best books at reasonable prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogue. 304 zz 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
NEW BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK. 
Drifting Round the World. A Boy’s Adventures by 

Sea and Land. By Capt. Cuas. W. HALL, author of 

“ The Great Bonanza,” “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 

etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 

A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply knowledge as well as to 
minister to the pleasures of the hinagination. Itisa 
book with which all young readers will be pleased. 

@™ Sent by maii on receipt of price. 296 














THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 


History of English Literature, 
In a series of Biographical Sketches by 


By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth............ Rs ane he a $1:75. 


Also other Histories the same author. 
429 Bleecker St., New York, 

H OW in t 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLuB RatTgs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
SAV E A fall line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES alwems on hand. Price-list on 


ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
MONEY. | Shires tins? Rowva 80. 
37 





National Subscription Agenc 
Oldest the bind i he U8. . 





ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
1314 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





WILLIAM WOOD & 00., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown?’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Gra-amar. 
Brewn’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert's Primary ~ ogy: 
Rescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terms for introduction. © 248 tf 
Literary and Educational Notes 


OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 


By L. B. FIFIELD, Regent of State University. 
Sixth Volume. 

Advocates good schools, teachers, and good pay, 
with no discrimination st women. Semi-monthly, 
$1.25 a year, in advance. S men copies, 6 cents. 

294z Address L. B. FIFI , Kearney, Nebraska. 








GET THE BEST 


Song =- Books for Schools. 
DAY SCHOOLS --- —_ H SC HOOLS. 

s ges. A very choice 
Sterling Gems. and usefal collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class wy be] for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per in ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 

EW ERA IN MUSIC. 


AN 

H i By TR EODORE 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, ¥’ sewano & 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method ”’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much er musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph S8t., Ohicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 





——S==——— 
OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster 


Street, 
WE R. I. 
A thorough and practical course. 
Circular free by addressing T. B, STOWELL, Prin. 





Every SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR @14, 





POSTPAID, Address this Ofice. 304 





and entitled 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 

It contains DIALOGUES, SPEECHES, TAB- 

LEAUX, CHARADES, BLACKBOARD REXER- 

CTSES, &c., and is ada to scholars in the Com- 

mon, Grammar, and H Schools. 

Teachers will find this an invaluable book, and schol- 

ars should not be without it. 

“ CHILDREN’S HOUR” and “ EXHIBITION 

DAYS pet place that has long been vacant. 
= a y on receipt of price, postage paid 

Price, 50 cents. Published om me 


HENRY A. YOUNG & C@., 








260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
‘Musical Curriculum,” 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


The Best “ Musical Instructor ” 
Ever Published. 


The “ MUSICAL CURRICULUM” early opens up the 
beauties of the theory of music, and gives the pupil 
glimpses of the science, while it teaches the art. C) 
ese development of the subject is fascinating. 
hatever is of an abstract nature is continually re- 
lieved Y the introduction of pleasing exercises or 
songs which, while constantly progressing, furnish also 
agreeable relaxation. 
The lessons are so arran 
cultivated with the fingers,— 


GIVE THE “ MUSICAL CURRICULUM” 
A CAREFUL EXAMINATION. 


t Price $3.00, by mail, post-paid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Ne SawGoRe*} | CINCINNATI, 0. 


that the voiee can be 
one helpiug the other. 








Agents Wanted. 


Ambitious Teachers 


CAN DOUBLE THEIR PRESENT INCOME BY 
SELLING, AT ODD HOURS, 


The most universally popular book now published. 
“IT 1s A PERFECT CLUSTER OF JEWELS.” 
Liberal Commissions. Send for circular. 
B. A. FOWLER & CQO., Publishers, 








301 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 
WE PAY SALARY 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
TO ACT AS 


AGENTS FOR OUR BOOKS. 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
801 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
to sell the most remark- 


AGENTS WANTED Suisse arises 
Idol Worship of the World 


By F. 8, DosBrns, late Yokohama, Japan. A 
book of matchless interest, describing the marvelous 
varieties and strange superstitions of Idelatrous Wor- 
ship in all parts and ages of the world. The only vol- 
ume ever issued covering this great subject. Contains a 
thousand facts stranger than fiction,—the wild imagin- 
ations of men concerning Deity and Spirits, with all the 
strange beliefs, legends, customs, worship, tem- 
ples, shrines, sacrifices, etc., connected therewith. It is 
most strikingly illustrated, and bound in wnique Jap- 
anese style. It is truly a wonderful book, certain to 
sell immensely. For sample pages terms, etc., address 
HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut St., Philada. 303h 


RENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
921 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


—_——Q——_— 
AGENTS WANTED. 
304 g Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice Prest. 














Attention, Teachers ! 
AGENTS WANTED! 


Valuable Commissions in Premiums or 
Money. Active Teachers will find i for 
their interest to correspond with us. For 
information, terms, circulars, and speci- 
men copies, address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager of Subscription Dept. of THE JOURNAL, 
303 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mase. 








S END FORecur NEW PREMIUM quer. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
14 16 Hawley 8t., Boston 








$72 ataiees “sien Stew ster nasa 
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The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 
Applietens’ Scheo! Readers. 


Quackenbeos’s Histories. 
Stick %s Pen and Picture Santen. 


Medel y-Beoks (8! Copies 
Primary on -Beeks (Sliding Copies). 
VYoumans’s ° 

Weoeumans’s Beotanics. 


Warknese’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 


Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for every 
department of study, from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent post paid on application. 
Send for ‘‘ Educational Notes 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


terms made for first and regular supplies. 





A.S.BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


KW Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 1s Wi William 8t., SEW YORK. 


General Agent for t for New England, 
. M. CABLE. 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


T. i. BUTLER & 00., 


Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 


MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
THE ey AMERICAN READING-CHARTS. 
MERICAN SPELLERS. 


THE NEW A 
NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 
METIC 


THE 
GRADED PROBLEMS{IN ARITH 
and MENSURATION. 


SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY. 
GOODRICH’S oc HISTORIES. 
THE oman. COMPAN 


ION. 
MITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BUTLER’S PICTORIAL HISTO: 
TENNY’S GEOLOGY. 
OXFORD’S SENIOR SPEAKER. 
OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 


BINGHAM’S LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES. 
BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


OLARE & MAYNARD, New York, 


Leighton’ Bisson mond — a 
Themeen'’s New Arithmetics end Algebra; 
KeetePs, French C 
Reedand vod 5 oy s Giraded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and + Lessons in English ; 
egy ysiclegy and Hy e 
D, WILLIAMS, .4gt., ABRAM BROWN, 
Madison 8t., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Buglish Literature. 
Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short y and Chart 
Diehl’s 














Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
a & Shem's New Latin-English 
way’ Dery. Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 as 


CowPreRTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. Pome 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO'S New UV. S. History. —--— --— 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 25 Washington St 
ROYSE'S American Literature. CHICAGO. 


APPT ETON'S Youna Chemist. 





OOLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


WHICH ARE: 


Appletens’ New Geographies. 

Cernell’s Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Composition. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primer Series ‘of Science, Histery, and Lit- 
erature.. 

Ballard’s Pieces te Speak. 

Ballard’s Words, and Word-Writer. 
Rte., Ete., Ete. 


Liberal 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
. TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton's ee mee 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
oo HARBISON HUME, 
3 


14 Milk Street, Besten. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromffeld st., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 


Supplementary Reading, 


By Francis W. PARKER, Supr. of Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 


tc Specimen copies 3O cents each. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q, NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated School Bdition in the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 

pee. = Hea So — eee Tt, — eames SE, — 

beth. Midsummer. Night’s Dream. — Hen 

ae You Like It. - Hamlet. — Much Ado ghost Le: 

ng.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — t. — 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & CO. 10... Publishers 
PHILADELP 
Invite attention to =. LL 


published by 
Cutter’s Series of Physiol 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 


anford's Elementary Algebra. 


deman’s ology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Atwater'’s Elementary nome. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
s History of the United States. 
ersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and. are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 


De 
Wic 


to all others: 


Baub’s Nermal First Reader. 
66 66 Second ‘“ 
“ee ee 
“ee “e 


“ 


Baub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
os Complete 
Buckwalter’s ' ORE, Spel 


gonsahe Congueneqeive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s 

Blair’s Bhetoric. 

Brewn’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharplese’s Geometry 


ey” Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


Educational Works 


245 22 








Third “‘ 
Feurth ‘ 
“6 Fifth ‘6 


ler. 
Comprehensive ‘ 


lewpipe Analysis. 





L. 


Art anp EpvcaTionat PuBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Endustrial Dra 


prepared for public schools b: ener. WALTER SMITH 
&. B. REEDE. Dubuque. Is.: 0. LEACH. N.V.. Agte general eral supervisor of Drawing in ° Boston Publi 
oels, and State Director of tt Rdncation in Mass, 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of common schools, 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 
ey Natural ecet aeer Series. For schools 
natural colors, and —— 


Prang’s American Chreomos. 


PRANG & 00., 


drawing classes, and schools of art 


sae giana repumsented in their 





The Winter's Tale.—Kin — — Henry 1V. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part II. —King Lea ™ 

From Epwin A. ABBOTT, u. A., Author of “ Shake- 
oo Grammar.” —“ I have not seen any edition that 





Peery ae 


era 


tractive collection of about one hundred and titty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and Ame 
literature. vay ed any striking poem of these classes, 
— “ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One Hoss 
Shay is omitted from this book, which is “to's 
rele 


for use in schools and the family ci 25. 





PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U. Ss, 
Ridpat th’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 




















G. P. 


PUBLISH 


resses 80 much necessary indormentan into so | Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

&@ spa:e, nor any that so — avoids the (4 vols. ae $1.00 and $1.¥5 
common faults of commentaries on espeare, — | Putnam’s vf Faery ck a Jeo Serle 
needless repetition, superfluous ex , and un- ane Eien ae Series (30 vols.), -75\" 
echolar-like igvocing Ce of difficulties.” Please send for| The Advanced ~~ nto 2 von. dy 1.26 
Cireulars. x for a * Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged 4.50 

262 a 4 Pentiin as. | Godwin’s . of ij Biography, (oe (new ed.) 5.00 

ended Brackett’s . y 25 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., tsim.| Pusvem’s 1°¢ Hand-teoke "Sroireani, 136 

P the of Long. | 724 ~ 3s Eng lassica Schools, 2 4 

fellow, Whittier, enoes Klommne Poesie fre Haus und , 1.25 

AMERI a A companion volume je Sturtevant’ "s Economics. — sg cite 1.76 

lections from works 0: ’ 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, | Ghadbourne’s Nateral Thoolopyo ney oa | 
ren bw gee - imerson, a ee and Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. lus. 2.00 | 
otes mak admirable readin ‘ome 

High and Grammar S138.” and no less a! ve to ge eer - ere. 76 

reader. 25. specimen pages, mailed ication 
BALLADS AND LYRIOS. Selected and ar-| to the Publishers. ‘ ite 

ranged by Henry Casor Loper. 16mo. A very at-}| eee Sane! 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadelpnia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Meontgomery’s Norm. Union System I 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical ineast. Brawing. 








PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot'’s New Pooumeees, 
Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
, ‘enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For ir’>rmation and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
WILLIAM F. bahay at Se ney me 





‘ew-England Agent, 
180 223 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & co. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by PRIN. A. 8. HIGGINs, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
EOONOMICAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.50. 


No Tenens OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


By MALCOLM MacvicaR, LL.D. 


me of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 
to the best methods 


of teaching this most important 
canal of education. 258. Sent to teachers by 


paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 





mail, post- 

SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olncy’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
| a Spellere. 

Celten’s New Soogrenss gatos 
Shaw’s EK h Litera 
utline of ar s. Mistery. 


Hloeker’s New «pee ogy. 
JU8sT P 


UBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Hire "elem, ef Bheteric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Beokkeeping. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Introductory 
For terms address baenaie +: A QD4AMSs.. 
114 os 4t Pranklin Street, exten. 


THOMPSON, — & 00. 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 





Have Just 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 


PART I. contains object lessons and s work and 
is $ ed for primary schools. 
Il. has well-graded eck and written exam- 


ples in the essential my ony for _ 
termediate school or the first AB years of the 
Sa pathy eR 
metic, e “4 iw ic 
thee Pulte. 

Parts I. and II. are also published se’ ly. 

*s Eaton’s Klemen ry and tieal Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books, 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 
70 OMAS ‘A, BUSH, 4 

499 70 Metropolitan Block, 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Aster phe New Werk. 
Have Just Published, 

—A Text-beek on Elementar Mechanics 

oo the use of Colleges and Schools. By EDWARD 8. 

DANA, Assistant Prof. of Natural Philosophy in Yale 

College, and author of ‘‘ Text-book of M ll 

1 vol., 12mo, with many illustrations, cloth, $ 
1L.—Industrial Science Drawing — ieee 

ARY PROJECTION DRAWING—Theory and Practice, 
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